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You, Too, May Have a Pool 





BY BENNETT B. SMITH, (Kans.) 


land there are now many Pools little touch of beauty in the busy city. keg or barrel. These may be left on top 
placed there by those who had not No smaller Pool can be had, perhaps, of the ground, but a more attractive 
realized before that even the small 
home-owner, as well as the large estate, 
could have a Pool. The past few years 
has seen an awakening in Pools for the 
small home owner. These range in size 
from a small tub to the larger pools con- 
structed of concrete—a size for any yard. 


Much pleasure is derived from a Pool; 
and every home is more beautiful even 
with the simplest kind. It may be en- 
joyed both day and night since flowers 
may be grown which bloom throughout 
the twenty-four hours of the day. 
| After the first work and cost of con- 
struetion, there is little, if any, expense 
or trouble. With the Pool constructed 
and plants growing, there is no hoeing, no 
weeding, no watering to be done. No 
experience is necessary—it is the ideal 
; varden for busy people. 

No space seems to be too small for a 
Pool. Even in crowded places in cities, 
on porches and apartment steps and land- 
ings, many are placing a small tub, put- 
ting in some water plants, possibly a few 





|: hundreds of yards throughout the fish, and are having the pleasure of this than the one made from a tub or half a 
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A neat little Pool in a Lawn-garden 





arrangement may be had by placing in the 
ground with only a few inches protrud- 
ing. A few rocks or sand may then be 
piled about the edge, or flowers planted, 
and it is surprising how attractive such a 
Pool may become. Two or three tubs may 
be used in a group and the space be- 
tween them planted to flowers. This gives 
a Pool of a different kind and one easy 
to build. 

In many places metal tanks, commonly 
used for watering live stock, are being 
used for Pools. Some of these are left 
on top of the ground, but most all are 
being made into very attractive Pools by 
burying them to within a few inches of 
the top and filling in with rocks or sand 
as with the tub Pool. These are of vari- 
ous shapes—round, rectangular, or square. 
If the desired size and shape are not 
found, a metal-worker can quickly make 
one of desired dimensions at little cost. 
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HE most common method of making 


a Pool, however, is to dig a hole in 
The Pool was formed by a low piace or depression In a back yard. . 4 _ * 
The low place was covered with grass, except in one place where it the ground and wall it with brick or 
oe was so low water accumulated and thus naturally formed the Pool. concrete. 
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Pool as the center of the Flower 
Garden with border of Portulaca 


An oval Pool may be made by digging 
out a bowl-like depression with the sides 
sloping. This may then have a few inches 
of crushed rock or cinders placed over it, 
or it may be tamped down firmly and 
the conerete poured over. It is well to 
also place chicken wire in the bottom 
allowing it to come a few inches from the 
bottom of the earth that the concrete may 
run over it, hiding it from view and re- 
inforeing the construction. Concrete 
should be four to six inches thick and 
may be smoothed off with a trowel or the 
surface may be covered with colored 
stones or pebbles, pushing them gently 
into the conerete. The only objection, 
perhaps, to this kind of bottom would 
be the difficulty in cleaning. The edge 
may be smoothed off and a brick coping 
placed around the Pool, or large rocks 
may be imbedded in the concrete to give 
an irregular wall. 

The formal Pool may be built by exea- 
vating on straight lines and using concrete 
or brick for the wall. Almost any size 
may be made, but it is well to make it at 
least two feet deep and four to six feet 
wide. Space for the walls should be 
added to these dimensions. In the con- 
struction of this Pool, too, the sides and 
bottom should be reinforced with metal 
rods er wire netting. 

To avoid the building of forms, 
trenches may be dug six to eight inches 
wide, the concrete poured and then the 
interior of the Pool dug out and the bot- 
tom constructed. The sides may not be 
so smooth in this type but if care is used 
in digging the trench, it will be smooth 
enough. 

In the Pools constructed of concrete, a 
ledge may be built at the ends or sides, 
or both, a few inches from the top on 
which to place plants that do not grow 
well in deep water. This may be made 
by digging back the earth in the form of 
a shelf and letting the concrete flow 
over it. 

In all of the Pools, water connections 
may be made or, if not convenient to do 
this, a hose may be used for filling, and 
the Pool emptied by siphoning or dipping. 

A Pool may be made the center of a 
flower garden or it may be placed to one 
side or to the back of a garden or lawn 
space. If placed to the back or side, tall 
flowers of bright colors may be planted 
as a back-ground and the flowers are not 
only beautiful, but the many colors re- 


flecting in the water of the Pool will add 
to the attractiveness. If placed in the 
center of the garden, smaller plants 
should be placed around it, such as Sweet 
Alyssum or Portulaca. <A seeluded spot 
in a corner of the garden or lawn, sur- 
rounded by flowers or shrubs, forms an 
attractive place to spend idle moments. 

If the Pool is placed in a lawn, then 
grass should be allowed to grow to the 
edge, with possibly a few small plants 
placed promiscuously about the edge to 
connect the Pool with its surroundings. 
A pergola with a few vines might be 
placed over the Pool. 


LTHOUGH Water Lilies are expen- 

sive, one or two might be added. 
There are many other plants, however, 
which may be used. One may live near 
a lake where Water Lilies grow and it 
would then be an easy matter to secure all 
that is necessary. 

The night-blooming variety is the oldest 
of all known flowers. This is a good plant 
to have in your Pool for it blooms all 
night, after the others have closed, and 
is ready to give pleasure to friends who 
eall during the evening hours. These 
plants bloomed thousands of years ago 
in the palace gardens of Egyptian kings, 
their pure-white flowers, rising from the 
water, were emblematic of the rise of the 
soul of man. 

Lilies grow and flourish in any size 
Pool, from the small tub to the large size. 
Stems adjust themselves to water level so 
that the beautiful flowers always float on 
top. So easy are they to grow that no 
eare is needed if they are placed in a 
container with plenty of water, sunlight, 
and soil in which the roots may grow. 
Lilies bloom profusely, are elegant for 
cut flowers, and will last several days. 
The size of the blossom is determined by 
the space given the plants, the large Pools 
producing larger flowers, the tub or small 
Pool causing a slight dwarfing. 

Other plants should be added to eon- 
tribute to the spirit of the Pool. If a 
ledge has been made in the Pool or if 
the sides taper out so that there are shal- 
low places. such plants as Arrowhead, 
Bogbean, Cat-tails, and Flowering Rush 
may be planted. Other plants are Water 
Hyacinth, Water Fern, and Snowflake. 
Duckweed floats as green dots on top of 
oe water, its roots being good for the 

sh. 

Good, rich dirt should be placed in the 








A good Formal Pool for the small home-owner. The artistic 
effect is spoiled by the large stakes holding up the plants 


bottom of the Pool as anchorage for the 
roots of Lilies and other plants, or con- 
tainers with earth may be put in and the 
plants set in these. 

No Pool is complete without fish. It 
adds the touch of life needed. Hatcheries 
have done intensive selective breeding 
until many novel varieties have been pro- 
duced. Any price, from ten cents to 
twenty-five dollars may be paid for fish. 

Other additions to the Pool are little 
Animals to keep it clean, the Snails, the 
Tadpoles, the Mussels. These destroy 
insects and the waste matter of the Pool. 

Planting may be done in April or early 
May, depending upon the locality and 
type of plants used. 

Water may be left in Pools in Winter, 
and covered with boards and leaves, if 
not too far north; or they may be drained 
and the fish and plants taken into the 
house. Tub Pools may be stored in the 
basement. 





‘‘Tree of Heaven’’ 


HE Tree of Heaven is really the Ali- 

anthus. It is wild in China. The 
wild moth that furnishes us al! of our 
Pongee silk, lays its eggs on this tree, 
and the caterpillar feeds on its leaves. 
The Chinese keep a few cocoons over 
Winter and hatch them in the Spring, 
and after they have mated and the female 
has laid her eggs on her cage they are 
placed on the tree. There is no more 
care needed till it is time to gather the 
cocoons. 

Some thirty or forty years ago the 
U. S. government attempted to introduce 
the culture of this type of silk into the 
then poor mountain districts of the Caro- 
linas and Georgia. The trees were set 
freely and the moths were imported and 
distributed, but nothing ever came of it. 
In the vicinity of West Asheville, N. C., 
one ean still collect dozens of the large 
cocoons of this moth, any Fall, with but 
little effort. 

The tree does not really poison the 
ground where it grows. It is merely a 
gross feeder and absorbs so much moist- 
ure that there is none left for its weaker 
rivals. 

There is a gum secreted in the bark 
and especially in injured places from 
which a cheap lacquer is sometimes made 
in its native country. 


Froyp Brauuiar, (Tenn.) 
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The concrete state road “Y’’ where highways 36 and 69 of the Missouri State System cross each other at right angles in the 


suburbs of Cameron, Missouri;—showing the simple plantings which have added so much to relieve the mechanical harshness 
of this necessary feature of an improved system of highways. 


A Simple Planting puts Beauty into a Double “Y” 


HERE highways 36 and 6Y 
cross at right angles in the north 
suburbs of Cameron, Missouri, 


corners have been cut by diverg- 
ing lines of pavement, thus forming a 
double “Y”. The Cameron Commercial 
Club, seeing the possibilities of making a 
beauty spot for the city, proposed to the 
State Highway Commission that should 
the ground be left leveled and in a work- 
able condition, the people of the city 
would see to planting the tracts enclosed 
by the paving and caring for them. 


With the help of a landscape gar- 
dener, beds were laid out and plans 
for permanent plantings of shrubs and 
perennials made; but since this was 
done too late in the Spring (of 1929) to 
carry out the permanent-planting idea 
successfully, it was decided to use the beds 
for the one season for Annuals. 

A newly organized Garden Club had 
already decided to transform Cameron 
into a “Petunia City” for the year, and 
was encouraging the planting of Petunias 
in every suitable place, hence the Com- 
mercial Club, in issuing a eall for gifts 
of annuals for the “Y”, asked particularly 
for Petunia plants. The response was so 
generous, and the plants throve so well, 
that throughout the Summer, Cameron 
was known to the traveling public, far 
and wide, as the City of Petunias. 

The problem of getting six large flower 
beds in each of the four sections planted 
and eared for was solved for the Com- 
mercial Club when twenty-four flower- 
loving families and individuals adopted a 
flower bed each to plant and cultivate. 
This resulted in a uniform well-cared- 
for appearance of the beds, most of the 
“adoptors” taking pride in their charges 
and giving them careful attention. 


So successful was this venture in 
beautification that the Petunia program 
was repeated in 1930, and while the 
drought greatly interfered with the work, 
results were such that many expressions 
of pleasure were heard concerning the 
beauty of the place. Twenty of the beds 
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BY CHLOE H. NULL, (Missouri) 


have since been planted to Iris, and to 
such shrubs as Barberries, Dogwcods, 
Spireas, Hydrangeas, Weigelas, Syrin- 
gas, Forsythias and Rugosa Roses; which 
will give the maximum of flowers and 
color throughout the year; while the four 


central beds, comprising three thousand 
square feet, will be planted to Petunias 
each year, thus continuing the reputation 
of the “Y” as being one of the most 
decorative spots along highways 36 and 
69. 


Two Oddities in the Flower World 


BY CORA SCANLAND DARNELL, (Texas) 


OR those flower lovers who are in 
>) search of the odd and unique in 

the plant world for their window 
garden here are two specimens that really 
deserve the name. 

The Colchicum earries its needs stored 
in its body and will give its rose-tinted 
lily-like blooms to your gaze by merely 
being given a place on your flower bench 
among the other plants. No earth or pot 
needed, no water needed, just your smil- 
ing patience to wait a tiny bit for the 
stalk of bloom with individual flowers 
about size of Shasta Daisy. 

Cut these off when they fade and more 
will come as each bulb has about a dozen 
flowers before you must set the plant in 
the garden to recuperate. About July 
first, lift them and dry in a dark place 
for a month or more after which you 
may again put them in your window to 
begin its eyele of beauty over again as 
before. Stalk of bloom will keep fine two 
weeks or more. 


The Darlingtonia is a larger and 
eoarser plant and needs a sandy soil 
mixed with leaf mould, but not a very 
large container. Its oddity lies in its 
shape and the fact that it eats flesh food. 
Flies, ants and other insects will give this, 
but if they are not in the room, then you 
will have to feed it beefsteak in size of 
seed of Sweet Pea, twice a week. 

This plant has no leaves and the stalks 
are twisted and ugly. The mottled hoods 
at top of stalks are secreted with a kind 
of sweet stuff that attract all insects and 
when they once enter this hood they are 


kept there by a network of hairs that 
hold and devour them and send this food 
to bottom of stalk to feed the roots. Aside 
from having the oddity in your window 
is the interest it will find with all who 
behold it. The hood appears very much 
like the head of a jungle cobra and hang- 
ing down from this hood are some red 
and green whiskers. 

The Darlingtonia is a perennial and 
will live in the open ground if in partial 
shade and kept very moist. The flower 
is purple and comes in the Spring. I 
do not know of another plant that really 
eats a flesh food and depends on it for 
existence as this one does. In the win 
dow of a general living room it will soon 
rid it of flies, or mosquitoes, or ants. 

Once I was sitting on a pile of rocks 
jutting into the ocean when I saw a big 
blossom opening in a niche of the rocks. 
It was wonderfully beautiful in cream 
and palest pink. It had hardly opened 
fully when the water washed some snails 
to its petals that began to close again for 
they were the food of the flat flower and 
now I could see many shells under it on 
the rock where it had dined that day. 

This flower was only one of the many 
wild varieties of flesh eaters, but the Darl- 
ingtonia is the ONLY flesh-eater that I 
know of among flowers for window or 
lawn culture, and as such is a desirable 
acquisition to our line of novelties, 





Do not overlook the genuine and num- 
erous bargains offered in bulbs, plants, 
seeds, ete., in the advertising columns of 
this issue. 
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Success With Sweet Peas 
BY ERNEST A. BARNEY, (N.H.) 


HE prevailing opinion is, appar- 
| ently, that Sweet Peas have be- 
come so difficult to grow that com- 
paratively few people attempt it. While 
local conditions and indifferent cultiva- 
tion may modify success, the fact can be 
demonstrated that much better Sweet 
Peas can now be successfully raised, 
year after year, than ever before. 

Probably no annual is more useful in 
house decorations than Sweet peas 
grown at their best. It is also a great 
pleasure to have Sweet Peas for church 
decorations and for one’s friends, not 
forgetting the sick and the invalids. 
There are great possibilities in the 
growth and sale of Sweet Peas to tour- 
ists, and where there are large sum- 
mer colonies. This business should ap- 
peal to girls and women, as the work, 
after the ground is prepared, is not dif- 
ficult, being quite interesting and pleas- 
ant; and remunerative if care is taken in 
the cultivation and fertilization. Some- 
times, where the grower is not situated 
in a favorable place for retail sales, the 
erop can be sold to retail florists, 

Select as airy a situation as possible, 
sheltered from the extreme cold north 
winds of early Spring, and in full sun- 
shine. A good rich deep loam, well- 
drained, is to be preferred, and the 
rows should run north and south, if 
possible. 

The great secret of success is to give 
Sweet Peas a cool root-run. If time can- 
not be spared to follow closely the fol- 
lowing directions, then plant in good 
garden soil, trenching and working the 














Sweet Peas on Sept. 12th 
Many of these sturdy vines are over the 
top of the five-foot wire netting. Note 
long-stemmed flowers in boy’s hand 


fertilizer as deep as circumstances will 
permit, either in the Spring or Autumn. 
Someone may inquire if it is possible 
for the roots of Sweet Peas to go down 
to a depth of three feet. This inquiry 
can be answered that trenches five feet 
deep are made in England when raising 
Prize Sweet Peas; the vines being 
thinned to eleven or twelve inches apart, 
and the soil frequently fertilized with 
concentrated fertilizer. 


If you wish to cut Sweet Peas from 
sturdy vines growing over the top of a 
five foot wire-netting support, with three 
and sometimes four huge blossoms on 
long stems, and the colors brought out 
intensively, line out a trench three feet 
wide and the length desired. Remove 
the top soil ta the depth of a pointed, 
long-handled spade and place it on one 
side of the ditch. A second section of 
another spade’s length should be thrown 
on the opposite side of the ditch. Break 
up the subsoil with a _ spading-fork, 
adding coal ashes to lighten it if it is 
heavy clay; then place four or five inches 
of rotted leaves or other moisture- 
retaining materials in the bottom of the 
ditch, and thoroughlv incorporate it with 
the worked-over clay. Thoroughly mix 
well-rotted manure with half its bulk of 
the soil taken from the second section, 
adding a good sprinkling of acid vnhos- 
phate, to complete the lacking fertilizing 
properties of the dressing. Fill in the 
ditch to the depth of one foot. With 
the top soil required to fill the ditch sev- 
eral inches more than full, mix wood 
ashes and bone meal, a pound of each to 
each three square yards of surface, 
mixing the fertilizers thoroughlv with 
the soil by the use of a garden rake. If 
wood ashes is not available, and the soil 
is heavy, agricultural lime can be ap- 
plied at the rate of one pound to two 
square yards. In nlace of the manure, 
rotted leaves or other moisture-retaining 
material, with one inch of pulverized 
sheep dressing, can be used in the lower 
sections of the ditch. If this work is 
done in the Fall, leave the top in a 
rough condition so the frosts can de- 
stroy the cutworms and act on the soil. 
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The planting of Sweet Peas in the 
early Spring is one of the essentials of 
success, although much depends upon the 
state of the weather as to when the 
seed can be sown out-of-doors. As soon 
as the ground can be worked properly, 
rake level the surface of the prepared 
seed-beds; make trenches for the double 
rows six inches deep, and five inches 
across at the top and bottom of the 
trench, spacing the rows properly in the 
three-foot beds, with a distance of six 
inches between the double rows. Many 
times a “V” shaped trench is made, the 
seed being sown in a row and much too 
thick, the resulting vines not being worth 
cultivating. 

If the soil is heavy and somewhat 
sticky, earlier chances can be taken in 
sowing the seed, when an inch of coarse 
sand, such as masons use, is placed for 
drainage in the bottom of the ditch, and 
the seed covered with the same depth of 
sand to protect the seed,—especially the 
light-seeded varieties, which are quite 
tender and do not germinate as readily 
as the dark-seeded kinds,—from com- 
ing in contact with the cold, wet soil. 

As Sweet Peas should be planted in 
different soil each year if not trenched 
deeply, or not more than two years in 
succession when trenched to a depth of 
three feet, (our Eastern soil not being 
like that of the valleys of California 
which run down to the Pacific ocean, 
where the bulk of the Sweet Pea seed 
of commerce is raised on the same deep 
black loam year after year), the seed 
should be inoculated with either of the 
nitrogen cultures. This enables the roots 
to gather and store up nitrogen and to 
better utilize phosphates, potash and 
lime which is naturally present in all 
soils. The root system will be greater, 
the vines will be much sturdier, with 
long stems, larger and more blossoms, 
and the blooming period will be 
lengthened. 


Experience has taught us that an 
ounce of seed to twenty-five feet of sin- 
gle row, the level bottom of the trench 
being five inches broad, has given the 
best results. It is not usually necessary 
to thin Sweet Peas sown at this rate. 
Named varieties should be used for best 
results. 


After the seeds have been sown on the 








Sweet Peas blooming profusely on Sept. 2nd. 
Still producing large flowers on long stems 
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sand cushion and covered with sand, fill 
in the trench to the depth of an inch 
with good garden soil. The soil should 
be gradually worked about the vines in 
later hoeing to the level of the ground. 

It is very important to place the sup- 
ports at the time of sowing the seed, or 
when the vines are not more than four 
or five inches high, as they will not 
cling so well to the gray birch brush, or 
the cedar, spruce, or steel posts used 
with five foot wire-netting, if allowed to 
grow taller and reach out in several 
directions for support. 

Sweet Peas require a good deal of 
moisture. Instead of watering every day 
or two, cultivate thoroughly until the 
first of July, then mulch alongside the 
rows with two inches of lawn clippings, 
which should be renewed as it packs 
down. After the buds begin to form, or 
if there is a drought and the soil is dry, 
soak the ground to a depth comparable 
with conditions, using the overhead sys- 
tem or by opening a trench with the hoe 
five inches wide and three inches deep 
along the side of the rows and allowing 
the water from a garden hose to slowly 
run into the trench, so as not to wash 
the soil and that it may sink deeply into 
the ground. 

About mid-July, when the flowers be- 
gin to lag, and at intervals of ten days 
until mid-September, apply liquid ma- 
nure diluted to the color of weak tea, by 
the trench method, the shallow trenches 
being six inches from the vines to pre- 
vent burning the roots. An equal mix- 
ture of wood ashes and acid phosphate 
spread in the bottom of the fertilizing 
trenches can be used instead, making two 
applications a month apart. Dried blood 
is also a good stimulant. Chimney soot 
snrinkled opposite the dark shades is 
supposed to brighten the colors, omitting 
the light shades, as these are clearer 
without it, and the hard wood ashes pro- 
mote well-balanced blossoms. 

The red spider can be controlled by a 
stream of water used on sunny days 
from the garden hose. The green fly or 
aphid should be watched for during dry 
weather in July and August and the 
vines sprayed with a nicotine, ivory 
soap or whale-oil preparation. The con- 
trol of these plant lice is quite impor- 
tant, as they suck the plant juices, and 
the plants, unless especially sturdy, soon 
turn yellow and die. During a season 
of long rains and damp weather, espe- 
cially, late in the season, if an attack 
from the fungus which causes mildew 
follows, it can usually be controlled by 
using dusting sulphur or Bordeaux mix- 
ture. After all, vigorous, tall-growing 
vines have great resistance to drought 
and insect pests. 

The flowers should be picked thor- 
oughly every two days and all mature 
blossoms removed. If this cannot be 
done and there are faded flowers on the 
vines, these should be removed as soon 
as possible or all previous work will be 
of little avail if seed-pods are allowed 
to form. The blossoms will grow 
smaller, as the strength of the vines 
goes to form pods and in maturing the 
seed; and they will soon be few and 
worthless. 

When raised for sale, the 

(Continued in Col. 1, page 217) 
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How to Make Rose Progress 


BY J. HORACE MeFARLAND 


President, American Rose Society, Editor, American Rose Annual 


OST of us like to ask questions, 
M and to have them answered! 

Some of us, indeed, would rather 
ask a question of some convenient official 
or good-humored neighbor than use our 
eyes or our brains. It isn’t only the 
fussed-up traveler who asks the station 
attendant “what time the eight o’clock 
train leaves!” 

It would not be fair to me to have any 
reader of THE FLOWER GROWER think 
that I am unwilling to answer questions. 
Naturally I would rather they were intel- 
ligent questions, and upon subjects for 
which easy inquiry close by did not pro- 
vide the full reply. 

The Committee on Consulting Rosarians 
of the American Rose Society includes 
thirty members. They are scattered well 
over the country. Before closing the 1931 
American Rose Annual I wrote each of 
these gentlemen to ask his experience, and 
the replies were most surprising. Not in- 
frequently the expert admitted to having 
answered a thousand questions asked him, 
mostly by members of the American Rose 
Society, to whom the service is entirely 
free, the only cost being the addressed and 
stamped envelope not always enclosed 
and never demanded. 


In many eases the questions asked me 
in consequence of these articles in THE 
FLOWER GROWER have been of the most 
comprehensive and intelligent character, 
stimulating inquiry, research, advance, 
mutual advantage. I want such questions 
to keep right on. I can’t have too many 
of them! 

But the other kind of folks, whose 
perspective is so twisted that they would 
rather spend $10 making a mistake than 
a dollar to find out how not to make that 
mistake, engaged my attention, and I am 
aiming this philippie at them. 

Several years ago I was visited by a 
rose salesman who didn’t know who I was 
in the rose,world. He represented a con- 
cern heading from Texas. He showed 
me wonderful diagrams of the root-sys- 
tem of the plants he was willing to sell 
me at $6 each. These Roses, he asserted, 
had a unique root-system specially yre- 
prepared to give greater prosperity than 
was possible to other plants. I let him 
talk, and indeed led him on to talk some 
more, because I was hearing some most 
interesting romances! Naturally, I did 
not “sign on the dotted line,” but in en- 
deavoring to get me to do so he allowed 
me to see orders taken at his preposterous 
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prices from friends of mine, one of whom, 
a man of means and ability, had believed 
it too expensive to join the American 
Rose Society at a cost of $3.50 a year! 
He was on “the dotted line” for about 
$100 worth of Rose plants, and had paid 
$25 advanced money, which was in itself 
more than the proper retail price of the 
Roses he was about to buy. 

In the interview I have been describing 
about, this guileless agent showed me an 
order from another man, living near 
Philadelphia, who had actually bought a 
hundred of his Roses. The inducement 
was giving to him a plan for the Rose 
beds, and the agent showed me the plan. 
He had surrounded the beds planned for 
Hybrid Tea Roses with a border of the 
I’. J. Grootendorst Rugosa hybrid. Now 
as this Rose is with difficulty kept as low 
as four or five feet, and will cheerfully 
run up to six feet or more, it is not hard 
to understand that the salesman was 
forming his design ideas from the pictures 
in his plate-book, and not from any 
knowledge of the stuff he was handling. 
The rich man who was giving him this 
awful price for the awful beds he was 
to get was also too poor to join the 
American Rose Society and save the 
money that would have meant to him! 

Incidentally, this peripatetic salesman 
gave me with great gusto a perfect pre- 
scription for preventing all rose disorders 
of any sort. You put a tablespoonful of 
wood aleohol in a quart of water and you 
spray that on the Roses. Insects and 
diseases disappear as if touched by the 
healing wand of a fairy, he insisted! The 
lying was so fluent and delightful that I 
did not have the courage to tell him who 
I was. I did, however, write to the 
Federal county agent in Tevas in order 
to ascertain the methods of the concern 
thus being represented. I found that 
all this home concern did was to buy 
large-sized Roses, regardless of what 
variety they were, and send them out to 
fill the orders taken by these glib agents. 
There was no special preparation, and of 
course no special virtue. Correspondence 
from other victims showed that no attempt 
was made to supply the varieties actually 
ordered, but big plants always were 
provided, 

Beeause this concern did not use the 
United States mails, it was impossible to 
clamp down on its operations, and indeed 
in one of the towns from which it oper- 
ated the local Chamber of Commerce 
wrote in protest against interference with 
its swindling methods. 

I tell this story because it points the 
statement I want to make that very many 
times the rose-minded man or woman 
who is an “easy mark” for either the lying 
catalogue or the mendacious agent will 
pay many times the value of the things 
purchased before he or she has “economi- 
cally” avoided getting into the American 
Rose Society, the publications and 
references of which would surely have 
prevented any such overcharge or swindle. 

To the acquainted and wide-awake 
Rose-grower, who is glad to get the 
knowledge of others for his own benefit 
at exceedingly low cost, there are open- 
ing now some wonderfully pleasant op- 
portunities. The chance to have Roses 
of one’s very own, because they have 
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Seasonable Work for May 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


Beans, Radishes, Beets, Carrots, 
Onions, Lettuce, Spinach, and 
Turnip. The best way to sow seed dur- 
ing dry weather is to open drills, fill 
them with water, and when this has 
drained away, sow the seed and cover in. 
This helps secure a quick germination. 
Sow early Peas for late supply in well- 
manured trenches, so that the plants 
can be watered during a dry spell, or fed 
with manure water. 

Use grass clippings for mulching 
around trees and shrubs during the Sum- 
mer. This prevents evaporation. 

Set out Cauliflower, Cabbage, Kale, 
Broccoli, Celery, and Tomato plants now. 
If the garden soil is very dry and sandy, 
it is best to plant in shallow drills, so 
plants can be watered every few days. 


P Ben succession crops of Peas, 


Make up Mushroom beds outside, this 
month, with fresh horse manure, and 
cover with straw till ready for cutting. 

Sweet Peas will require staking now. 
Begin to remove laterals as soon as they 
form, growing the plants to one stem, to 
get large flowers. Sweet Peas require 
great quantities of manure for best re- 
sults. If this was not dug into the soil 
previous to planting, manure water will 
be necessary to secure a good crop of 
flowers. Mix this together with cow 
manure, soot, and commercial fertilizer; 
and feed to the plants every few days. 

Many things can be grown to great 
size by feeding. A drain pipe placed at 
the roots of Tomato plants, and filled 
with manure water every week, will pro- 
duce very large Tomatoes, or gigantic 
Rhubarb can be grown same way. 





been hybridized at home, is discussed in 
the 1931 American Rose Annual, and 
surely no one can think of a greater 
garden pleasure than to see break into 
bloom the made-at-home variety, the 
parentage of which has been thought out. 
It doesn’t have to be perfect, because it 
is individual and unique. 

There is also much Rose pleasure avail- 
able and much Rose progress in sight to 
those who will investigate the details of 
budding, and in that way producing 
their own Rose plants. They can ascer- 
tain how one man, for example, used the 
canes of a rampant climbing Rose to 
bud another new Rose on, thereby obtain. 
ing a magnificant display in seven or 
eight months. 

Perhaps the irritation which may be 
manifested in the above words has been 
provoked by a man who has written two 
letters insisting that he must be told 
how to grow Tea Roses in Massachusetts. 
He doesn’t seem to realize that Tea Roses 
are not needed in Massachusetts, because 


everything they can do can be done by 
the hardier Hybrid Tea roses. He has 
heard somewhere about Tea Roses, and 
to his mind they mean the sine qua non 
of Rose perfection. 

Let me hope that some of the readers of 
these words, will be incited by them to- 
ward Rose progress, in what I think is 
the safe and sane way. 





Aconites and Other Drug Plants* 


Fogg swan are a group of Ranuncu- 
laceous plants, growing in the higher 
mountainous regions of the North Tem- 
perate Zone. Their distribution seems lim- 
ited by the presence of the native bumble- 
bees, which are the only pollinators of 
this plant. With the great number of 
species under observation at The New 
York Botanical Garden, a continuous period 
of bloom has been noted from the early 
part of June until after the first few light 
frosts. Most Aconites grow from three to 


*Abstract of a lecture given at The New 
York Botanical Garden on Saturday afternoon, 
November 1, 1930. 
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four feet in height, although some may 
reach eight or nine feet. Dwarf species 
suitable for rock gardens and edging plants 
attain but a few inches. While various 
shades of blue predominate, white, yellow, 
light pink, mauve, and other intermediate 
shades are found in the wide range of the 
species. The majority of the species are 
erect in habit but a few are climbers. 
Aconitum anthora seems to be the only 
one that requires full sun. The other 
species seem at their best in semi-shade and 
in damp locations. The _ horticulturist 
seems to have overlooked the possibilities 
of this charming: group of plants. 

Aconite is mentioned in the writings of 
Homer. The Gauls and Chinese apparently 
used the poisonous tuber-like root portion 
in ‘the preparation of poisoned arrows. 
The use of Aconite in medicine dates back 
about 175 years. Alkaloids are the con- 
stituents to which the pharmacological 
activity is due. Each species of Aconite 
vields a different kind of alkaloid in chem- 
ical structure and in medicinal activity. 
The Aconites need re-investigation in the 
light of newer scientific methods, as great 
possibilities exist for new and unknown 
constituents present in the species that 
have not yet been studied either botanic- 
ally or chemically. Alkaloidal studies 
take on a new interest at the present time 
since they are the starting-point for many 
other chemical compounds that can not as 
vet be made synthetically in the labora- 
tory. 

The scientific method of the cultivation 
of medicinal plants is an imperative need 
of the present if we are to supply the medi- 
eal profession with standard drugs. This 
branch of applied botany as it relates to 
drugs is known as pharmacognosy. Acon- 
ites are propagated both by seeds and so- 
called daughter tubers. The seeds take 
from one to two years to germinate but 
with specialized treatment the seeds of 
certain species have been made to germin- 
ate in five days. 

The Aconite flower has a_ peculiarly- 
shaped hood, which partly encloses the 
rest of the flower and for this reason they 
are called Monkshoods. The floral mechan- 
ism, with its variously modified nectaries, 
makes it an ideal flower for study of in- 
sect visitation. 

Wr11aM J. BONISTEEL. 








(Continued from Col. 1, page 215) 
should be picked late in the day,—near 
or after sunset; then tie them fifteen 
in a bunch with green florist’s twine, 
those with long stems being bunched 
separately from the medium length, and 
selling for nearly twice the. price. Spe- 
cial orders could be taken for twenty- 
five long stemmed blooms in a_ bunch. 
Place in water for the night in a cool 
place, taking care water does not touch 
the flowers. Many local florists do not 
raise Sweet Peas outdoors. If you are 
not in position to market them, get in 
touch with them. 

With these methods we have raised 
great hedges of Sweet Peas at an eleva- 
tion of twelve hundred feet above sea 
level in central New Hampshire. At 
this altitude there are cool breezes dur- 
ing hot days and heavy dews during 
the night, which are favorable to the 
growth of Sweet Peas during July and 
August. It is true that the stems of the 
flowers were shorter and the blooms less 
luxuriant as the sun’s warmth decreased, 
although we gathered satisfactory 
bunehes until all tender vegetation was 
killed by frost. 
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Dogwood-bordered Driveway 


leading to the Tower at Valley Forge 


The Dogwoods at Valley Forge 


BY FRIEDERIKE WERNER 


our locality it has become cus- 

tomary each Spring to ask one 
another, “ Did you see the Dogwoods at 
Valley Forge?” If one hasn’t seen the 
trees in their greatest glory—their blos- 
som-time—one has indeed missed a lovely 
sight. 

The flower-bedecked trees decorate the 
highways, the driveways around the em- 
bankment, and the shady paths behind 
the Chapel. Blooming Dogwood Trees 
over hill and dale, they stand in groups, 
groves, and single specimens, in both tree 
and bush forms; loaded with exquisite 


A MONG a group of nature lovers in 














Pinkish Dogwood blossoms and Mayapple in 
the woods near the Chapel at Valley Forge 





blossoms—Dogwood charm and Dogwood 
beauty as far as the eyes can see. 

Myriads of white, shiny blossoms in a 
spring landscape,—sprays so _heavily- 
loaded they touch the ground with their 
burden of blossoms,—delicate, varied, and 
appealing. 

Visit Valley Forge! Visit every part 
of the beautiful grounds. Delight in the 
ever-new miracle of unfolding Spring. 
But go there when each Dogwood stands 
like a lovely bride—when Spring, the 
great master, has ealled over the 
mountain sites “Awaken, my children, 
awaken !” 








Single Dogwood with a wealth of Flower 
Sprays bending to the ground at Valley Forge 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsSUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“T would not enter on my list of friends, 
* * * * * a the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —CowPER 





Get Your Money’s Worth 


[N trying to answer the question, ‘‘What is the Matter 
with Business?’’ all sorts of reasons have been given 
for present depressed conditions, but I think that few 
people really sense the basic or primary causes of not 
only the present depression, but other periods of busi- 
ness difficulties which have prevailed in years past. 

The title of this brief preachment is much more than 
a hint as to what causes hard times. People do not actu- 
ally get their money’s worth in many cases. When times 
are easy and flush, nearly everybody spends money ‘‘like 
a drunken sailor’’. They buy almost everything that they 
want and many things that they do not want, and which 
are foisted and urged on them by high-pressure sales- 
men; and among the things that they buy are things 
which are a positive detriment to them,—say nothing of 
the squandering of money which is entailed. Besides, 
it is reflection on the wisdom, judgment and mental 
balance of the individual. 

I will not say exactly what proportion of our people 
fail to get their money’s worth, but I should roughly 
estimate that at least 50 per cent of them fail when 
times are booming. Under present hard times, perhaps 
three-fourths of the people are interested in really getting 
their money’s worth. If this estimate is anywhere near 
right, it is easy to understand that there is a vast quan- 
tity of money squandered. 

“*Get your money’s worth’’ ought to be the slogan for 
everybody, not only right now when things are moving 
slowly, but all the time. Good business people are always 
keen to get value received when they buy, and when they 
spend a doliar, they want a dollar’s worth of value. And 
here is a practical hint which may help some: Many 
things have been greatly reduced in price during the 
past year; still other things hold about where they were. 
Buy the things from which you can get greatest value. 
Of those things which are high in price, buy only when 
compelled. Don’t be afraid of being called cheap, when 
you insist on getting things at reasonable prices. There 
is nothing cheap about it; it is only commonsense and 
good business. 

GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH. This slogan should, 
figuratively speaking, be pasted in the hat of every cit- 
izen, everywhere. It will not only help to restore business 
to a better balance, but it would maintain it on a better 
balance. Incidentally, the man who really gets his 
money’s worth out of every transaction, is about the last 
to feel the so-called ‘‘hard times’’. 

Is there any better remedy for hard times, and as a 
— of hard times, than what I have suggested 
above 


Mapison Cooper 
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Motor-Car Accidents and Humanity 


Muck thought and energy has been expended by 

writers, the country over, in discoursing at length 
over the tremendous loss of life and damage resulting 
from automobile accidents. Without wishing to minimize 
this great loss of life and the maiming of people, and 
the great suffering and loss which results from auto- 
mobile accidents of various types, I will suggest that 
much of the talk which is heard on this subject and much 
of the stuff which has been written covering this ground, 
is based on the assumption that practically all of these 
accidents are easily preventable. 


Many accidents are the result of carelessness, or what 
is worse, drunkenness; and such of course are prevent- 
able, but let us face the situation as it exists and not 
imagine a condition of things which, while possible, is 
not at all practicable. The automobile is a comparatively 
new thing and its utilization by the human race is in a 
comparatively crude state. Under such conditions, we 
must expect a rather high percentage of accidents. And 
come to think about it, is the percentage as high as news- 
paper reports would make us believe? I have seen no 
figures on the number of accidents in any given territory 
in proportion to the number of ‘‘car-miles’’,—meaning 
the number of miles a car is driven during a given time. 
Would it not be enlightening if we knew just how many 
miles the average car was driven in the course of a year, 
and then how many accidents of various types occurred 
per car and per the car-mile? 

Don’t forget, friends, that this is only a little eluci- 
dation by the simple-minded Editor and is based on what 
might be called an outside viewpoint. I do not come 
sufficiently close to the subject to get into the scientific 
details, nor am I sufficiently close to it to believe that 
every accident we see told about in the daily papers 
represents something which need not occur. Many 
people seem to feel that any accident which occurs is 
preventable; and. so it may be in the abstract. But 
taking into consideration mechanical failures, failure of 
the human brain, and especially the frailties of the 
human animal, it would seem that the percentage of 
accidents is really not so excessive as our pessimistic 
friends would have us believe. 


I hope none of my readers will think that I am trying 
to condone carelessness, and especially drunkenness, nor 
that I desire to minimize the loss from automobile acci- 
dents; but I do want them to know that I stand for 
common sense on this subject, as in others, and that we 
should not worry over a situation which is with us and 
which will grow steadily better as the human race 
develops into more perfect touch with the machine. 


As I have before pointed out, mechanical progress has 
been too rapid for the human race. We humans, as a 
part of the scheme of animal life on earth, have not made 
progress in proportion to our scientific and mechanical 
attainments. Time alone will equalize this factor of the 
automobile accident problem as it is now presented. 

All manner of radical and drastic schemes have been 
proposed in various states to reduce automobile accidents 
and provide financial compensation for innocent victims. 
While it would be desirable to cover such things by law, 
the time is not yet ripe for such legislation. Moderate 
measures must be adopted first because we do not know 
just how progress is best made. It is all more or less 
experimental. The question of compensating victims of 
accidents is one which I will not attempt to elucidate, 
because it is rather outside my train of thought at this 
time. What I am trying to point out is that while there 
are many automobile accidents, and many of them are 
attributed to reckless driving, accidents are really more 
the result of failure of the human faculties to coordinate 
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with the automobile as a machine. Suppose we simply 
say that people have not yet learned how to drive. That 
will be better understood, even though few people will 
admit that they do not know how to drive an automobile. 


Now the question of speed—I am afraid that my friends - 


are going to accuse me of some rather radical ideas on 
this subject, because I do not believe that speed only, or 
chiefly, is the cause of any large proportion of the acci- 
dents. While it may be true that many accidents would 
not occur if the speed had been less, this is not a fair state- 
ment of the case. The automobile is built for speed. It 
is a great factor in time-saving, and as such we have a 
perfect right to drive it at a rather high rate of speed. 
This simple-minded Editor, with all of his conservative 
ideas as expressed in the editorial columns of this mag- 
azine, will admit that he is a fast driver. BUT where a 
speed of 50 to 60 miles an hour is altogether safe on a 
straightaway with no other machine in sight, it is a really 
reckless speed where traffic is heavy, and where the roads 
are curved or naturally difficult from any cause. I say, 
therefore, that attempts to reduce automobile accidents 
by limiting speed, is for the most part, ‘‘barking up the 
wrong tree’’. The best skill and experience on this sub- 
ject admits that speed limits are no cure for accidents. 

While I am about it, I want to also say that I am in 
favor of heavily increasing the penalties for drunken driv- 
ing and for reckless driving, but I am not in favor of 
limiting speeds as a remedy, except where conditions make 
the limiting of speed sensible and necessary. 

Drunkenness, incompetency, and recklessness, must be 
outlawed from the highways. This can be done by a 
thorough study and investigation of the subject, and by 
that means only. It cannot be done by a drastic and 
half-baked legislation. 

And friends, above all things, do not forget that the 
human animal is a poor, weak thing at best, and that we 
should not expect too rapid progress when it comes to 
putting this poor weak animal in control of a high-speed 
and complicated piece of machinery. The human animal 
must learn the ways of the machine and eliminate his own 
weaknesses as a factor. In short, while many people know 
how to drive and can pass a road test, not one out of 20 is 
what might be called a conservative and skilled driver,— 
and that means much. 

The problem will not be solved by unnecessary regula- 
tions which will limit the usefulness of the automobile as 
a time-saving machine, but rather by a study of the factors 
which cause accidents and the eliminating of these factors 
as they become more fully understood. 

Mapison Cooper 





Mulch Paper Trials in 1930 


EVERAL articles have already appeared in this 

magazine about the use of Mulch Paper, and others 
will be used from time to time as results are obtainable, 
several being in hand at the present time for use in 
early issues. 

1930 seemed to be an especially good year to demon- 
strate the value of Mulch Paper in conserving moisture, 
and actual tests which have been made on plots with 
paper and plots without it, prove conclusively that dur- 
ing dry weather Mulch Paper is very valuable material 
for the gardener. 

The mechanical. details of applying Mulch Paper will 
necessarily await some years of experience, but that the 
clever and inventive minds of the average American will 
work improved methods, there is no question; and results 
which have been obtained so far prove that Mulch Paper 
will doubtless become a permanent feature of some kinds 
of crop growing. 


Mapison Cooper. 
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J. Horace McFarland 


The Rose Department of THE FLOWER GROWER has been in the 
hands of Dr. McFarland for more than eight full years, and it is as a 
rosarian that Dr. McFarland is chiefly known; but Roses are only one 
of his many prominent activities. He edits the ‘“‘American Rose Annual,’’ 
a monumental work published by the American Rose Society, of which he 
is President. 

But Dr. McFarland does not stop with flowers. He has done a vast 
amount of civic work as an officer and director.in the American Civic 
Association, and is well-known as a publisher, and as a printer of 
high-grade catalogs for growers and nurserymen. 





Snakes and the Balanced Viewpoint 


T seems very strange to the simple-minded Editor, that 

anyone should hate Snakes; but come to think of it, 
and looking back into the early days of my own experi- 
ence, I am afraid that I was somewhat of a snake-hater 
too. But I overcame this weakness. Others overcome it 
too—if they try! 

Why hate Snakes? If you do hate them now, why not 
set your mind to overcome such a foolish prejudice and 
hate? You can do it if you will! Snakes have their place 
in the scheme of things, as do other forms of life, and a 
dislike of Snakes by humanity is an old animosity, 
fostered by many years and generations of lack of 
understanding. 

The above thought has been brought out by the fact 
that two or three readers of THE FLOWER GROWER have 
written that they do not like to see the illustrations of 
Snakes in this magazine. Indeed, one of these went so far 
as to say she would not renew her subscription. This 
surely shows lack of tolerance. 

Well, friends, don’t let it worry you. I can afford to 
lose a few subscribers if necessary, and if I ean teach 
even a few people to look at things in a sensible and sane 
light. Surely no person who ealls himself or herself at 
all well-balanced will admit to a hate of Snakes, nor even 
antipathy or dislike. Hate for any of the works of 
Nature is a grave weakness in members of the human 
family. 

Mapison CooPER 
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The Hardiness of Young Plants 


HE gardener with a taste for philosophising may sometimes 
find a sombre pleasure when other gardeners, more intent 


on practical affairs, bemoan the frigid and gloomy Easter 


weather which kept them perforce indoors. He may ask him- 
self, as he watches through the rain the emerald buds, how to 
explain the hardiness of the very young; so tender and vet so 
enduring! Today, in spite of the meteorological omens “every- 
thing that pretty bin gins ope its golden eyes.” In despite of 
low température and suilen skies and biting winds, the spring 
flowers are blooming, scathless notwithstanding the weather, 
and although the brilliance of their colors wanes under the dark 
greyness of the skies, they still continue to signal a promise of 
brighter times. These fragile buds and flowers, composed of 
almost nothing but water, seems to possess a hardiness which the 
tough and old can only envy. How rare it is the tender leaves 
of hope put forth to-day are, in fact, killed by the frost three 
days hence! Part of the magie of endurance is illusory, 

The young leaves and flower buds open gradually and, as it 
were, with infinite caution. If the weather is too; bad the 
Plum, the unopened buds of which are already showing a little 
white of folded petals, remains at “attention,” and will so 
remain if need be for a week or more until the weather omens 
are more propitious. But this is only part of the story; for 
are not the Flowering Currants, the Forsythias, the Andro- 
medas and the Rhododendrons, to say nothing of the Daffodils, 
Grape Hyacinths, Chionodoxas, Crown Imperials and Scillas, 
in the full flood of their floral beauty! It is claimed by plant 
physiologists that hardiness is only a matter of elementary 
chemistry. If the cells of the plant are richly laden with 
sugar, all is well. They look on tempest and are never shaken. 
For the sugars confer on the proteins the power of resisting 
change due to low temperatures, which change, if it be forced 
upon them, leads to the salting out of the proteins—that is 
to their separation from the living substanees of which they 
are the chief part; with the result that life departs from the 
cell and, of course, with the death of the cells composing it 
the tissue dies. When that happens the leaf or flower dies also. 


If this be so it is possible to hazard a guess of the cause of 
the hardiness of youthful plants. In the older plant a leaf, 
for example, must forsooth, fend for itself. If it is to erect 
successive defences to repel the invasion of frost it must first 
manufacture the sugar of which the defence is made, for the 
grown-up leaf has to repay for the spoiling which it enjoyed 
when young. Then, all the parts of the plant paid tribute 
to it; now, it is learning the hard lesson that “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” So, full of sugar, the tender, 
graceful leaf or bud or flower may flourish in despite of hard 
weather, while the harder, older leaf, yielding perforce its 
daily make of sugar to other parts of the plant where it will 
he stored for the sake of the young of the next generation, 
may fall a victim to the first hard and continued Winter that 
comes along; so true it is that plants, like men, “may rise on 
stepping stones of their dead selves to higher things.”—Edi- 
torial in Gardener’s Chronicle (English). 





Gardens Need Not Enslave 


PROFESSOR of profound subjects in a New Jersey col 
lege, kept an immaculate, artistic garden. One year his 
very busy little wife thought to share his garden with him, and 
set about planting some seeds. And then trouble began. When 
her plot needed weeding, she was deep in house cleaning. When 
the seedlings were ready for transplanting the Baby was ailing. 
When she did transplant them her husband thought it too dry 
for such work. She failed to do things when his gardening 
sense told him they needed to be done, and she set about doing 
things when he knew plants should not be touched. By the end 
of the season she was utterly discouraged and declared emphati- 
eally, “I’ll never try to garden in Jim’s garden again! The 
next time I make a garden it will be way back out of sight, 
where I can make a garden just as I darn please!” 

And after all, there are more of those gardens than of any 
other kind,—gardens in the village back-yard,—gardens of the 
farmer’s wife who does her own work and raises six children. 
My friend is a city school teacher maintaining a village home 
for her invalid father. Her garden is her nerve sedative, her 
relaxation, her comfort in hours of mental strain and depression. 


Mrs. E. E. Luoyp, (Ohio) 
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The Old Songs 


SOME time ago you were printing the words of Old Time 
Songs in your magazine. The department interested me 
greatly. I thought of the old nursery songs that my father sang 
to us long ago as we sat upon his knee. These verses are all 
I can remember and I would greatly appreciate having the verses 
entire. Perhaps some one of your readers might be able to 
supply them: 


“Old goose, old goose 
Come go along with me 
I’m the cleverest fellow 
In the town-e-o. 
(The last two lines were repeated. ) 


So he took her upon his back 
And her legs hung dingle-dangle 
Down-e-o. 

(The last two lines repeat.) 


Then he took her to his den, 
The young ones came at nine or ten 
Etc., ete.” 


And this: 

“The snake baked a hoe cake 
And set the frog to mind it. 
While the frog was a nodding 
The lizard came and stole it. 
Bring back my hoe cake 
You long-tailed Nanny.” 

(These two last lines repeat.) 


Hoping in good time to see these songs in print. I shall feel 
greatly indebted to you if you ean through the FLOweR GROWER 
furnish this song as a whole. 


Miss Frances THompson, (Calif.) 





State of Mind 


T this time of the year many students are plaintively ask- 
ing, “What good will higher education do me?” To this 
query the eminent Prof. R. Burton evolved a perfect answer: 

“Tt will give you a state of mind which you will find the 
equivalent of a Rolls-Royce car.” 

What good does it do a man to fish in the Canadian woods? 
What good does it do a man to live in a fine home? What good 
does it do a man to wear expensive clothes, or to become an 
expert golfer? 

It gives one an exalted state of mind. 

Some can achieve this state of mind only by living in a 
thirty-room house; others by riding the high seas in a private 
yacht; others by sailing over the boulevards in a ten-thousand- 
dollar automobile; others by ordering everything on the tailor’s 
bill of fare. 

Still others ean get it from looking at an etching, or a marble 
figure in an art gallery, or from reading a book, from looking 
at a sunset or at a tree, from listening to a Beethoven sym- 
phony, from’ an evening’s conversation with a congenial fellow. 

That’s all there is to culture. It’s a way of easing the spirit, 
simplifying life or reducing the cost of a happy existence.— 
Health Culture. 

Culture, or state of mind, or what this simple-minded 
Editor has sometimes called The Balanced Viewpoint, is, 
as explained in the above clipping, secured in various 
ways, but it should be pointed out that Culture, or a state 
of mind or The Balanced Viewpoint, or whatever one 
may eare to eall it, without correct ideals, while it may 
promote ‘‘a happy existence’’ as stated in the last para- 
graph of the clipping, it will not give us true moral and 
spiritual progress. 

Somehow, I dislike that word happy as applied to 
human life on earth. The so-called happy person may 
be happy only on the surface. Although fun and sport 
has its place, and a good laugh is good for all of us; yet to 
make the securing of a happy existence on earth the chief 
end and aim seems to me altogether SELFISH. But, 
friends, do not. think that I am too severe or austere in 
my general ideas of life. 


Mapison Cooper 
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Nature Songs for Children 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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WHERE THEY GROW 

1. Down in a valley, deep. deep, deep, where little sunbeams wink and 
peep ; 

Under the grasses, hiding low; there’s where the dear little Violets 
grow. 

Out in the meadow, bright, bright, bright, close by the Clovers, 
red and white ; 2 

With heart of gold and fringe of snow; there's where the dear 
little Daisies grow. 

3. Up in the older tree, tree, tree, peep and a tiny nest you'll see, 

Swung by the breezes, to and fro. there’s where the dear little 
Birdlings grow. 

Up in the nursery, neat, neat, neat, patter the steps of wee, wee feet: 


Hear little voices chirp and crow, there’s where the dear little 
babies grow. 


t 


—J. H. FILLMore. 


THE ARBUTUS 
Hiding safe beneath the brown leaves, 
Where they fell to make her bed, 
The trailing pink Arbutus, 
Hides her dainty head, 
But she cannot hide her fragrance, 
For it says as we draw near, 
[ will share with you my sweetness, 
At this Springtime of the year. 
By Mrs. F. E. BAUcHOoP (Copyrighted by Churchill-Grindell Co.) 
Song Book No. LV. 





Origin of Mother’s Day 


‘Ts beautiful idea and object of this day is to create in the 

hearts of humanity an uplifting brotherhood and to foster 
a deep appreciation of the sacred beauty of Motherhood. That 
we have embraced the idea with such loving grace is proof of 
the pinnacle of enlightenment and tender affection for a cause 
and a figure that is truly outstanding in the world today— 
Mother’s Day and Mother. 

The Second Sunday of May will ever be remembered as this 
Day of Days when we may show reverent and loving thought 
in sending gifts of any beautiful nature to this one who has 
ever been more to us in word and deed than any other we have 
known. The flower for Mother’s Day is the white Carnation; 
while many Clubs and Societies wear a tiny bow of white ribbon 
honoring the day. 

To Miss Anna Jarvis of Philadelphia is given the credit for 
originating this beautiful idea, in the year 1910; and the idea 
was observed in several Eastern cities that year. In 1913 Con- 
gress ordered a National observance of the day; and in 1914 
President Wilson issued a proclamation that the Second Sunday 
in May should be annually observed as Mother’s Day. The 
flag is raised on all Government buildings on this day, and may 
also be used on private homes appropriately, if so desired. 


Cora SCANLAND DARNELL. 





THE FLOWER GROWER as a Reference Work 


A READER down in Tennessee in sending for index tells some 
interesting facts as he has found them, and from which 
extract as follows: 

“Please mail me index for 1930. When I bind up this 
volume it will make the fourth book. I get more out of THE 
FLOWER GROWER after I have bound a year’s issues than in 
the separate numbers for the reason that I can sit down with 
the volume, turn to the index, find whatever I am looking for, 
and sometimes find a dozen or more articles on the one sub- 
ject from as many different angles. 

“And the best of it is, articles contributed are all from 
practice. When I want to know something, I do not want 
theory, because I have not the time to experiment; you 
know, theory does not always work out in practice.” 

It is a fact that a bound volume of THe FLOWER GROWER 
with the rather complete index which is furnished, makes a 
reference work which is not duplicated anywhere, and if any 
reader has any question about this, let him save his issues for 
a year, secure the index at the end of the year, and repeat this 
for four years as has my Tennessee friend above quoted, and 
anyone will easily be convineed. 


_ 


—(EpiTor) 








T is a common belief that there is no sentiment in business, 

The extent, however, to which sentiment affects values is 
admittedly considerable. The story is told of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, that, after he had become famous as a painter, he one 
day entered the shop of a dealer in old pictures and rare prints, 
and as he was looking over one of the portfolios, picked out a 
sketch and asked the dealer what price he wanted for it. The 
shrewd tradesman, observing from Sir Joshua’s manner that 
he had found a gem, quickly replied, “Twenty guineas, your 
honor.” 

“Twenty pence, I suppose you mean,” was ventured. 

“No, sir; it is true I would have sold it for twenty pence this 
morning; but if you think it worth having, all the world will 
think it worth buying.” 

Sir Joshua gave him his price. It was an exquisite drawing 
by Rubens. 


The same articles of wearing apparel one could purchase rea 
sonably at an ordinary shop in London would command a far 
higher price at the store honored by the patronage of royalty. 
“Purveyor to His Majesty, the King,’—most valuable asset 
obtainable. 

On the stock exchange, one listed issue becomes suddenly 
affected by a rumor that sends its price suddenly up or down 
as the rumor is favorable or unfavorable; and like a flock of 
sheep following the bellweather, the whole list buoys or sags, 
without regard to the actual worth of those whose earning 
power is not at all affected by either the rumor or the cause 
of it. 


Numerous instances are on record where rare and most valu- 
able old violins have been sold for a mere pittance by those 
who did know their value, and remained in obscurity until 
some master musician would come along and draw the bow 
across the strings, revealing to his trained ear the masterpiece. 


On the other hand, many a Stradivarius or Amati for which 
some wealthy catgut-scraper paid an enormous price is kept 
imprisoned in its case between occasional showings, having 
unfittingly become, instead of an inspiring musical instrument, 
a mere museum exhibit. 

THe GLAD PHILOSOPPER 





Humus and the Drought 


Note article on another page of this issue entitled, 

‘Orchards And Drought’’, from Hoosier Horticul- 
ture. That article tells in a concise way the great benefit 
of humus in the soil and shows conclusively that if a soil 
has been well built up with decaying vegetable matter, 
(humus) that drought has little effect on the growing 
erops in such soil. 


In my rough studies of crops of various kinds, the fact 
has been impressed upon me over and over again that soils 
which are well supplied with humus produce better crops 
by far than those where the humus content is small, even 
though the latter may be well-supplied with chemical 
fertilizers. The natural state of the soil is with a large 
supply of humus. Imagine, for instance, a forest with its 
ground-cover of decayed leaves for many years, or a natu- 
ral meadow with its great supply of dead grasses which 
have been added to the soil for a long period of time. 
Certain meadow or bog land accumulates humus in the 
form which we call peat; and peat is now marketed as a 
commercial material for the adding of humus and fer- 
tility to soil deficient in these necesary elements. 


Many who cultivate the soil do not understand that the 
supply of humus must be kept up if profitable crops are 
to be secured year after year. More attention should be 
given to this subject. 

Mapison COOPER 
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Excellent White Peonies 


BY H. M. HILL, (Kans.) 


Stevens, in a concise and informa- 

tive article on Color Standards says 
“White means just that, absence of 
color,” but negative descriptions fail to 
satisfy me so I prefer the ordinary or 
comparative meaning of white which is 
the color of snow, so when we say pure 
white we think of cold white illustrated 
by Festiva Maxima which glistens—and 
warm white illustrated by Le Cygne, be- 
cause it seems to have a little sunshine 
in it and is glowing. There are many 
gradations of both cold and warm white 
in Peonies, and as Mr. Stevens points 
out flesh-white, blush-white and cream- 
white explain themselves. 

Shell-white and French-white are per- 
haps not quite so definite but these terms 
have become familiarly associated with 
certain Peonies. Delicate but noticeable 
variations in the same bloom from morn- 
ing to evening light, and from sunshine 
to shadow, and differences in shades 
of the same color in blooms on the same 
plant, or even many plants of the same 
variety, account for much of the subtle 
charm of the Peony. Double-white 
Peonies that are strictly high class have 
become so numerous that many old-time 
favorites are being discarded by com- 
mercial growers and the time has come 
when we can well afford critical selection 
of the best, but with differences in shades 
of color and blooming dates; and also 
numerous distinct types or forms. The 
list that most of us will want to retain 
is still large. 
full month of fine white Peonies. 

Before starting on the list I should 
perhaps explain that our western condi- 
tions make this a severe trial ground for 
Peonies. Mr. H. P. Sass, of Nebraska, 
one of our oldest and most successful 
growers and hybridizers, says many of 
the sorts that do well in the East and 
North, do not do so well with him. His 
location is full three hundred miles north 
of us, and his naturally deep and fertile 
loess soil is undoubtedly better adapted 
to Peonies than ours. 

The heat during the late blooming sea- 
son often makes late bloomers blast but 
it is fairly safe to assume that varieties 
that do fairly well with us will be depend- 
able over a wide area. 

A. M. Slocumb, (Franklin 1920) 9.0. 
Semi-rose type opening rose-pink, changing 
to white with an occasional central petal 
flecked crimson. Flowers often ragged on 
young plants but with an attractive loose 
fiuffiness in older plants. Upright, strong 


grower, rather dwarf plants, but free 
blooming. 


A. P. Saunders, (Thurlow 1919) 8.6. Very 
large loose flowers of rose type, pale flesh- 
pink shading to white with chrysanthemum 
eenter. Rare perfection of form with 


[s the new Peony Manual, G. A. 


strong plant and broad leaves. 

Avalanche, A-vi-lansh’, _(Crousse-Croos’) 
8.7. Unusually chaste and beautiful white 
when fully out but opening b!ush white, 


In our garden we have a’ 


compact with ball-like center and petals of 
waxy texture. Identical with Albratre 
(Al-batr’). 

Baroness Schroeder, (Kelway 1889) 9.0. 
Large, late mid-season, with overlapped 
petals of translucent texture. Upright 
grower, and because of stylish stems, quite 
aristocratic in bearing. Rather sparing 
with bloom here and opens best in-doors. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning (Brand’1907) 
9.2. Late and very beautiful in bud form. 
Opens well into an immense blush and 
canary. Very vigorous and strong grower, 
but plant is spreading with coarse stems 
and needs support that home gardeners can 
well afford to give. 

Enchantresse, An-shan-tréss’, (Lemoine 
1903) 8.9. At the National Peony Show at 
Des Moines six wonderful blooms of this 
sort were awarded the prize for best six 
blooms in the show. Very large globular 
rose type, and its occasional development 
into such rare show flowers, encourages us 
to keep it; but it is quite late and often so 
slow in opening that the heat blasts it. 

Festiva Maxima, Fés-ti-vi Max-i-ma, 
(Miellez 1851) 9.3. Very large, early pure- 
white except for a few minute crimson 
edges on central petals. Tall, with strong 
stems, and flowers have broad petals of 
excellent texture. With us gives usually 
only a few extra-fine blooms every year. 
Such a general favorite should be in every 
home garden. 

Francis Shaylor, (Shaylor 1916) 8.6. 
Very beautiful and distinct gold-and-white 
flower with central petals edged golden, 
giving it an irridescent or shimmering 
white cast. Dwarf plant with good stems. 
Flowers make a wonderful show by artifi- 
cial light. 

Frances Willard, (Brand 1907) 9.1. 
Large late mid-season semi-rose form, flow- 
ers that open flat developing as the petals 
grow, to a cupped and rounded form. 
Opens delicate-blush, changing to creamy- 
white. Plant tall with heavy dark foliage 
and a strong grower and free bloomer. It 
is reported very reliable in all sections of 
the country and is one of our very finest all 
around Peonies. According to Prof. Saund- 
ers “One of our best whites.” 

Frankie Curtis, (Vories 1924) 9.3. I am 
including this fine white in my list because 
it was awarded a first class certificate of 
merit at the Des Moines National Show 
and is reliably reported as tall-upright and 
a strong grower. It is medium-early and is 
often referred to as a white Mons, Jules 
Elie—that is large crown type with chrys- 
anthemum center. Opens delicate-flesh 
changing to pure-white. 

Grace Loomis, (Saunders 1920) 9.2. A 
large, clear white that is compact and full 
in a semi-rose type classed by Mr. Little as 
the best of Prof. Saunders seedlings, and by 
Mr. Boyd as one of the best whites we have. 

Grandiflora, (Richardson 1883) 8.8. 
Largest in circumference of any Peony we 
have. It is flat, slightly cupped at edge of 
petals and in spite of its immense size has 
refinement with an airy grace about its lacy 
petals that is very attractive. It hardly 
seems proper to class it as a white for it 
has both soft shell pink and a creamy-yel- 
low sheen or reflected light, and often has 
three or four large central petals marked 
with a broad crimson edge which is quite 
an addition to the flower’s fascinating illu- 
siveness. The latest of our Peonies and 
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still quite reliable in opening. Often needs 


support. 

James Kelway, (Kelway 1900) _ 8.7. 
Large, well-rounded full flowers of flesh 
white on tall strong stems in early mid-sea- 
son. On well-established plants it furnishes 
very fine large flowers in great profusion. 
Has been known under several names in- 
cluding Kelway Queen, Lady Derby, ete. 

John M. Good, (Good-Welsh 1921) 9.3. 
One of the purest whites, with large full 
flowers coming in late mid-season. It has 
not bloomed yet for us and is said to take 
three years to get established and bloom. 
Selected as the finest of the Good-Welsh 
sorts to bear the name of the man spoken 
of by Mr. Little as one of the best peony 
authorities this country has ever known. 
Our plants seem very strong. 

Jubilee, (Pleas 1908) 8.9. A fine large 
pure-white of much refinement. Has long 
attractive buds and opens slowly, but is 
reasonably sure with us. Stems long, 
slender and weak, but it will pay well for 
support. 

Kelway’s Glorious, (Kelway 1909) 9.8. 
Still second best of all Peonies and a won- 
derful show flower when well grown. Said 
to be strong and tall in the North, but with 
us it is only fairly strong, with plants in- 
clined to disease and on our heavy soil 
inclined to sprawl, but with support we 
often get very fine bloom but for our condi- 
tions it does not compare with Le Cygne. 

Lady Alexandria Duff, (Kelway 1902) 
9.1. Distinct and beautiful. Buds are a 
very attractive pink and carmine striped 
color; flowers open soft-pink and fade to 
French-white, retaining their airy grace and 
beauty. Stems often carry three to five side 
buds that open semi-double and one stem 


holds good flowers several days. Strong 
grower and free bloomer. 
Le Cygne, (Lemoine 1907) 9.9. Often 


styled the most perfect Peony. Wonderfully 
pure in its warm-white tones. Appropriately 
named “the Swan,” pure and majestic. 
Not over-free with its strong, upright 
stems. Plant rather slow in growth but 
sturdy and a very reliable bloomer. Now 
modest enough in price that every Peony 
lover should have it. 

Luella Shaylor, (Shaylor 1917) A very 
large flower with broad guard petals enclos- 
ing a dome center of petals that are white, 
tinted yellow in the mid-ribs. It blooms in 
mid-season and is one of the strongest- 
growing Shaylor sorts we have. 

Marguerite Gerard, (Crouse 1892) 8.4. 
Opens large and flat and pale hydrangea- 
pink, and sometimes has a ring of stamens 
that blacken, but as the center petals de- 
velop into a crown it makes a fine bloom 
and it is getting to be known as a very 
reliable bloomer for the South particularly. 

Marie Jacquin, Mi-ree Zhia-kin, (Verdier) 
8.3. This old one is retained because we 
think it one of the most charming Peonies 
in the world. Its habit of coming into 
bloom in a variety of form, gives it a be- 
witching quality that never grows old. On 
young plants it is a cup-shaped single, and 
as plants get older it assumes globular semi- 
double form and sometimes on mature 
plants it develops large and flat in rose 
form with petals of unusual texture nat- 
urally but if disbudded develops very large 
and full flowers in clusters and is classed 
as flesh tinted, fading to lilac-white. 

Mme. Jules Dessert, Ma-dim-zhil-dés- 
sair’, (Dessert 1909) 9.4. In the Ameri- 
can Peony Society Bulletin, Pres. A. P. 
Saunders speaks of this Peony as “now 
everywhere proclaimed as among the few 
best.” Words cannot convey an adequate 
idea of its distinct charm and beauty. The 
plant is unusually vigorous and blooms 
are carried on tall, strong stems. It opens 
into a large flat, or saucer-shaped form, 
with broad imbricated petals in delicate 
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flesh shades, and fades gradually to warm- 
white with golden glow, and never loses its 
distinct charm even to the day it fades. 

Mrs. C. 8. Minot, (Minot 1914) 9.2. The 
first plant of this to come to Kansas proved 
it an unusually strong grower that de- 
veloped wonderfully fine full flowers on 
tall strong stems. Very large petals of 
unusual texture and such loose formation 
as to class it almost semi-double. Opens 
with delicate pink tints and fades to rich 
creamy-white. 

Mrs. Edward Harding, (Shaylor 1918) 
9.3. Clear white in color tone; large, with 
very attractive form and unusual quality. 
Plant of good habit and upright with good 
stems. Awarded a prize at the National 
Cleveland Peony Show as a seedling of 
exceptional merit, and Mrs, Harding’s 
$100.00 prize as the best new white. Sup- 
posed to have suffered from over-propaga- 
tion, but roots are clean and strong in our 
heavy black soil, and now that it is getting 
modest in price will assume the place of a 
prime favorite. 

Rose Shaylor, (Shaylor 1920) 9.1. De- 
servedly classed among the very finest 
Shaylor sorts. Large, flat, rose type. 
Outer petals broad, center petals varying 
widely in size and loosely arranged. Deli- 
cate flesh, changing to almost pure- -white. 
Its fine texture gives it refinement, and its 
daintiness makes it unusually attractive. 
Fragrance fine. Plant tall and vigorous 
with good stems. 

Tourangelle, Too-ran-zhel, (Dessert 1910) 
9.4. Pearly white with an unusual deli- 
cate suffusion of pink and salmon shades. 
In texture and coloring, individual blooms 
cut in the bud stage develop into entran- 
cingly-beautiful flowers. Plants strong, 
stems willowy and graceful. One of the 
most satisfying flowers from that master 
hybridizer Dessert. 

Old time Peony Growers will miss 
many prime favorites and I have passed 
up many that I wished to include, but 
the flower world marches always forward. 
Favorites must give way to really im- 
proved sorts, and I am more concerned 
that the above list does not include a 
few Peonies that have been too high in 
price for me to try out. I will plead 
guilty to a natural prejudice against fifty 
to one-hundred-dollar sorts, and I just 
don’t try them until they come down. 

The hybridizer or originator who 
spends fifteen years time in bringing a 
new Peony to the market, has my sym- 
pathy; and I think when they really 
bring forward an outstanding new one 
they deserve a high price, but we have 
no market for high-priced ones and are 
obliged to wait until time has tested 
them, and good sturdy plants that prove 
good multipliers then soon get reason- 
able in price. 

Nearly all the above list of high-rating 
white Peonies are very modest in price 
and members of our FLOWER GROWER 
family can buy them with assurance that 
they will secure strong healthy plants. 
Stunted or diseased roots are never cheap, 
because they invariably disappoint. 





Peonies Affected by Drouth 


W: G. DUMONT of Iowa reports the 

past season’ s drouth the worst 
in his fifteen years’ experience with Peon- 
ies; and from Virginia and other widely 
scattered sections come reports of serious 
damage to Peonies. It is worth while to 
note that plants near shrubs or trees that 

(Continued in Col. 2, page 258) 
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‘She Fruit Grower and His Problems 




















The Care 


A graft after one year’s growth which now needs rewaxing. 





Such large stubs 
should be watched with special care, for it takes several years for them to heal 


of Grafts 


BY RALPH A. VAN METER 


ANY a Graft that is well set, 
M comes to nothing because of 

later neglect. Not much atten- 
tion is required, but that little is very 
important. A common cause of failure 
is drying out of the Grafts, caused by a 
flaking off of the wax. Many commer- 
cial waxes are inclined to peel or loosen 
after a time and this allows the air to 
penetrate to unprotected tissues. Dry- 
ing checks the growth of the Grafts and 
may cause their death. 

Grafts should be examined a month 
or so after growth starts, and if the 
wax is loosening it may be quickly and 
easily be pressed back into place. If a 
piece of cloth or coarse paper is stuck 
over the wax it will help to hold it in 
place. 

Aphids are likely to develop on Grafts 
in great numbers and may damage them 
severely. When they appear they may be 
combatted successfully by spraying with 
the nicotine extract sold by every 
garden supply house. The spraying 
should be done before the aphids have 
worked long enough to cause the leaves 
to curl down around them, giving them 
protection from the spray. Sometimes 
the ends may be dipped in the solution 
and the aphids killed even after they 
have curled the leaves tightly, but there 
is danger of breaking off the Scions 
at the bottom. 

If Scions grow rapidly they sometimes 
are broken out by high winds. This is 
most likely to happen in the second year 
when side branches have appeared. This 


may be prevented by tying long Scions 
to a pole which is lashed to the main 
branch or driven into the ground. 

The pruning of Grafts should also re- 
ceive some attention. Ordinarily at 
least two Scions are set. If both grow 
one of them should be removed before it 
begins to interfere with the other. When 
large stubs are grafted it is a common 
practice to set several Scions as in the 
illustration. Instead of removing the 
surplus Scions at the end of the year they 
are sometimes shortened enough to keep 
them from interfering with the Scion 
selected for permanent growth and 
allowed to remain alive until the large 
wound is healed. 

In any case only one Scion should be 
allowed to grow into a branch. If two 
are allowed to stand they will sometime 
make a bad fork at the bottom which is 
likely to split, causing the death of both 
branches. 





Time to Girdle 


VIGOROUS Apple Tree may be 
girdled with little danger of per- 
manent damage if the work is done at the 
proper time. Girdling should be so timed 
that the resulting check in growth is of 
short duration and comes at such a time 
that the increased accumulation of food 
materials in the tree results in fruit bud 
formation. 
This time comes about one to two weeks 
after the petals fall from other Apple 
Trees in the neighborhood—when about 
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half the spurs have finished their growth 
for the year, and the other half are still 
growing. 

THE METHOD OF GIRDLING 

The old method of girdling consisted in 
the removal of a ring of bark. It has 
been found that the desired effect may 
be secured just as certainly and much 
more safely by “Scoring” the bark in two 
places, by cutting through the bark with 
a heavy knife but without removing the 
bark. 

The knife should be drawn around the 
trunk or a main branch in a eirele and 
care must be taken to cut through the 
bark. 

These wounds soon heal and the tree 
continues growth with no apparent inter- 
ruption but fruit buds are formed and 
the trees bloom in the following Spring. 
The method has been used on thousands 
of Apple Trees and is coming to be a 
standard practice with many fruit grow- 
ers, especially in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

There is little danger to the tree if it is 
in good vigor and the girdling is done at 
the right time, with a permissible varia- 
tion of a week or so which makes the 
right time easy enough to hit. Where 
fire blight is prevalent the wounds may 
become infected unless protected in some 
way for a short time. Probably painting 
the rings with melted paraffin is as good 
a method of protection as any. 


R. A. VAn METER. 





Pollination in the Home Orchard 


HE season is at hand when proper 

pollination becomes a problem with 
plants requiring cross-pollination in par- 
ticular. If the weather is favorable, the 
plants vigorous, and pollinating varieties 
are not too far apart, there is little need 
for attention to this problem. Unfor- 
tunately the weather is capricious at 
blossom time and precautions are advis- 
able in many home orchards to make 
proper pollination more certain. Factors 
other than the weather are likely to be 
unfavorable. 

There usually are bees enough to take 
care of the small orchard if only the 
weather is such that they can work. It is 
more common to find orchards containing 
fruits that will not set with their own 
pollen, like the Burbank Plum, and that 
do not contain pollenizing varieties. 

Bees work over a fairly wide range of 
country in favorable weather and if there 
are the right varieties in the neighbor- 
hood there may be no trouble at all until 
& year arrives in which the weather at 
blossom time is too cold or wet to permit 
bees to make long flights. It is then that 
a near-by pollenizer pays its way. 

Provision for cross-pollination should 
be made when orchards are planted. 
Isolated Burbank Plum Trees that bear 
irregularly, or not at all, probably con- 
stitute the most common pollination 
problem on home grounds. Red June is 
an excellent pollenizer for Burbank, and 
one tree will solve the problem. It takes 
time to plant a tree and get it to blossom, 
however, and in the meantime the prob- 
lem remains. The only immediate solu- 
tion is to cut blossoming branches from 
a Red June or other Japanese variety, 
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Transplanting Woody Plants 


BY RALPH A. 


VERY experienced gardener likes 
iz to see young plants make a clean 

vigorous growth. The plant that 
makes a poor start is likely to remain 
behind. While there may be, with some 
plants, such a thing as too much growth, 
that condition is not often a problem 
when the plant is young. 

A vigorous early growth is particularly 
desirable with newly-transplanted woody 
plants. Raspberry plants or Currant 
plants, or new set Apple Trees that fail 
to start promptly, are likely to give 
trouble for a long time. 

Probably it is a lack of water that 
most often spells disaster to the young 
transplant. When it is dug up a large 
part of the root system is lost, inelud- 
ing very often all the tiny feeding roots. 
If the smaller roots are not actually torn 
off in removing the plant from the soil, 
a short exposure to the air will kill them 
by drying. 

The first task of the plant in the new 
environment then is to produce a new set 
of feeding roots. If the top is without 
leaves, like a dormant tree, the new 
root system may be grown quickly and 
be ready for the demands for water by 
the first new leaves. But if there are 
leaves on the plant before new roots are 
developed the plant faces a much more 
difficult situation. 

The plant cannot grow when it is 
wilted, or when the tissues are not turgid, 
and if the leaves withdraw water faster 
than the reduced root system ean take it’ 
in, the plant cannot grow a _ new 
root system. It will die. Probably many 
plants that do grow could not be- 
come established were it not for the 
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reduced loss of water at night and the 
opportunity offered to fill up with water 
and gradually extend the root system. 

It is easy to understand why nursery 
stock starts so much bettter when it is 
fully dormant when set out, and why 
woody plants on which the buds have 
begun to swell have a more difficult time 
in establishing themselves, for swollen 
buds mean leaves in a very short time 
and an increasingly heavy demand for 
water. 

It is also clear why early planting 
gives best results. Roots can grow in a 
cold soil but buds do not develop rapidly 
when the air is cool, so the roots have a 
chance to develop first. Furthermore, 
early in the season there is more mois- 
ture in the ground and a restricted root 
system has a better chance to supply 
the top with water while it extends itself 
and comes into balance with the above- 
ground parts. 

This leads to no new system of trans- 
planting, but it emphasizes the common 


‘sense rules followed by a careful gar- 


dener of long experience: 

1. Keep woody plants fully dormant 
until they are set out. 

2. Plant as early as possible—just as 
soon as the ground can be prepared. 

3. Preserve as much of the root system 
as can conveniently be saved by taking 
up as many roots as possible, and by 
guarding them from drying out by ex- 
posure to the sun, to the wind, or even 
to the open air. 

4. Reduce the top judiciously to lessen 
its demands for water during the period 
in which the root system is establishing 
itself, 





and place them in a pail in or near the 
Burbank. Many Burbank Plum Trees 
have been made to bear in this way. 

Most Apple varieties require pollen 
from another variety of Apples, but the 
mixture of varieties commonly planted in 
the home orchard ordinarily takes care 
of the problem withovt attention. Com- 
mon varieties of Peaches, aside from 
Hale, are self-fertile and small fruits in 
general are self-fertile; but Sweet Cher- 
ries are likely to be sterile unless foreign 
pollen is provided. The common Sour 
Cherries are self-fertile so the pollination 
problem in the home orchard is a Plum 
and Sweet Cherry problem. 


R. A. Van METER. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Hoe new-set Strawberries frequently, 
to kill out as many weeds as possible 
before the first runners appear. It is 
easier to hoe them out early in the sea- 
son than to pull them out later. 


The early sprays on fruit trees are 
likely to be the most important ones and 
they should be applied with care. One 
eareful application is better than two 
careless ones that leave the trees partly 
untouched. Getting them on at the 


right time, too, is a very important 
consideration. 


Watch new-set Raspberries for the 
mottled leaves that indicate mosaie infes- 
tation. Remove infected plants as soon 
as they appear. Since the roots are in- 
fected as well as the tops, as much as 
possible of the root system should be 
removed too. Any new plants coming 
from the roots left behind will carry the 
disease. 


Burn the piles of pruning brush as 
soon as possible. They are unsightly and 
harbor pests. 


Preserve the foliage of young trees, 
for growth depends in large measure 
upon it. Watch for leaf-destroying in- 
sects like caterpillars of all kinds, and 
for leaf diseases like apple scab and 
cherry yellows, and do such spraying as 
may be needed to keep them in check. 


Where trees or bushes are being grown 
under a mulch system the mulch should 
be built up at every opportunity. Much 
of the rubbish that is cleaned up around 
the premises in Spring is excellent mulch- 
ing material. Never burn any vegetative 
material that can be returned to the soil 
in some way as it has much value as 
humus. 
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The Beginning Beekeeper 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


living in New York saying that she 

wants to buy some Bees, and will 
I please tell her where to get them. She 
makes it clear that she has no intention 
of taking up Beekeeping seriously; 
rather, she wants them as an addition to 
her garden. She seeks some of the inter- 
est and pleasure about which I have 
written. 

It is one thing to become enthusiastic 
by reading about Bees, but quite another 
to learn how to secure and care for them. 
Many practical questions at once arise. 
Where will she find the Bees, what equip- 
ment will she need, what will she do with 
them when she gets them, and how much 
attention will they require? 

Perhaps there are other readers with 
exactly the same questions in mind as 
those which my correspondent raises, and 
it may be well to do what we can to assist 
those who want to start with Bees. 


A LETTER comes to me from a woman 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Many of the states each have a man 
connected with the State College or State 
Department of Agriculture whose busi- 
ness it is to assist Beekeepers with their 
problems. If there is no, dealer in Bees 
and Bee supplies near at hand, it is best 
to write to the Department of Agriculture 
or the Agricultural College in the state 
in which one lives and ask where the 
nearest Bees may be secured. In New 
York, information concerning any prob- 
lem relating to Bees can be secured from 
the College at Ithaca or the State Depart- 
ment at Albany. There are so many 
dealers in bee supplies that it is quite 
probable that one may be located within 
a few miles of my correspondent’s home. 


NOW IS THE TIME 

April in most localities is a favorable 
time to start with such a venture. The 
fruit trees will be blooming and Dande- 
lions will follow, so that forage should 
be plentiful. With the Winter past, a 
colony of Bees in good condition should 
provide its owner with some honey and 
with natural increase before the next 
critical period. Yes, Spring is the best 
time to start. 

While there are numerous dealers in 
the South who make a business of sell- 
ing live Bees in cages, it is better for the 
novice to buy full colonies near at hand. 
One without previous experience with 
Bees will find numerous perplexing situ- 
ations in dealing with a cage of live Bees. 
The hive must be provided and the Bees 
must be fed until they can build their 
combs and store some honey for food. 
If the weather happens to be warm and 
flowers are blooming, it all works out 
very nicely. Too often, however, the 
weather is cold or rainy, and the Bees 
must be given special attention until they 
become established. 

The one who buys a hive of Bees 
already established, with a sufficient 
reserve of Loney, need not worry if there 
are a few days of bad weather. 

WHAT TO BUY 

The beginner in any enterprise may 
ask a dozen persons for advice as to what 
to buy, and get a dozen different answers. 
Such things are always more or less mat- 
ters of personal opinion. No two gar- 
deners, for instance, would give the same 
list if asked to name the best twelve 
Peonies or Iris for a beginner to buy, 
yet each list might be good and serve 





The beginner should buy at least two hives of Bees 
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as a very satisfactory start. With this 
in mind, my correspondent may not be 
surprised to receive different advice from 
the dealer, and his advice may be as 
good as mine. 

My advice is to buy at least two or, 
better, three hives of Bees if one can 
afford the expenditure. There are so 
many things that can go wrong with 
Bees, which are not suspected by the 
novice, that he is quite likely to find 
himself without any Bees if he buys only 
one hive. With a little experience he will 
learn to know when things are going 
wrong and to correct the trouble in time. 

When conditions are favorable, the 
Bees increase rapidly, and the two hives 
will become four or five before the close 
of the first season. 

SECURE GENTLE BEES 

If possible secure gentle Bees. The 
Italians are best for the novice, because 
their bright yellow color is pleasing to 
the eye and mismatings ean be detected 
much more readily. If the beginner buys 
cross Bees, he will soon lose interest in 
them, unless he is of heroie mould. 

Most authorities will advise the ten- 
frame Langstroth hive, which is per- 
haps more widely used than any other. 
This equipment is very good, and one 
need have no fear of going wrong with 
it. My personal preference is for large 
hives like the modified Dadant or Jumbo, 
which provide more room for a reserve 
supply of stores. The large hives require 
less attention and furnish greater safety 
for Bees which are not carefully watched. 

THINGS WHICH ARE IMPORTANT 

The novice should buy from one who 
ean be trusted. The Bees must be free 
from disease. Diseased Bees are difficult 
for the expert to manage, and the com- 
mon practice among extensive Beekeep- 
ers is to burn diseased colonies rather 
than to bother with treatment which is 
tedious and expensive, as well as likely 
to spread the contagion. 

It is also important to be sure that 
there is a vigorous Queen which is lay- 
ing, and that there is plenty of brood 
in the hive, with enough Bees to insure 
a harvest when the honeyflow comes. 
Straight combs are essential, and they 
should be built on foundation. Unless 
the combs are straight, the hive cannot 
be opened at any time to determine the 
condition of the colony. 


_A colony of gentle Italian Bees with 
vigorous young Queen in a good hive 
with straight combs and enough honey 
to insure safety to the colony, is a better 
purchase at ten dollars than eross Bees 
on crooked combs at a dollar. The novice 
will have to depend upon the one from 
whom the Bees are purchased, since only 
experience can enable one to judge the 
value of the outfit by looking at it. The 
price of Bees varies greatly, but values 
vary even more, and the novice will find 
a good outfit to be cheapest. 

_The most common mistake of the be- 
ginner is to skimp on supers. The sur- 
plus honey is the source of our income, 
and the Bees cannot provide surplus 
without a place to store it. I would sug- 
gest about three supers for each hive of 

(Continued in Col. 3, page 226) 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 








Nature Study 


HIS month, we will have something 

about a little frolicsome, happy animal, 
the common Red Squirrel. He is the 
smallest of the Tree Squirrels; in fact he 
is not much bigger than the Striped Chip- 
monk. His coat is red, the waistcoat is 
white, and his tail is about two-thirds as 
long as his body. The tail is flat but not 
very broad. 

This little Squirrel spends much of his 
time in the trees, being especially fond of 
pine trees and other cone bearing trees. He 
is about equally at home in the forests and 
on the plains; just so there are at least a 
few trees. The food of the Red Squirrel 
consists of seeds of the cone-bearing trees, 
some insects, acorns, nuts, and corn when 
he can get it. I am sorry to say, he some- 
times robs birds’ nests and steals the eggs. 
The Red Squirrel’s nest is made of leaves 
and strips of bark. Sometimes it is made 
in a hollow tree, but oftentimes it is high 
in the branches of an evergreen tree. 

This Squirrel is a good jumper, being 
able to jump from tree to tree, often saving 
his life in that way. He does not seem to 
mind the cold weather and is often seen and 
heard during the coldest weather, just so 
the sun is shining. He is a noisy little 
fellow. Whenever he sees one of his 
enemies, (dogs, boys and men with guns, 
weasels, and some others), he begins to 
scold and when he scolds he jerks his tail. 
Sometimes it looks as if he would jerk it 
loose. When it is necessary, the Red 
Squirrel can swim, in fact he is a good 
swimmer. 

In the Fall of the year, when the nuts 
drop, these busy little fellows gather all 
of the nuts they can find and store them 
for use in the Winter. They have more 
than one storehouse and sometimes have 
one under ground. 





Something to Make 


ERY clever little toys can be made from 
corks, either old ones or straight new 
ones that can be bought for a few cents. 
The two illustrations show the horse and 
the elephant. Pigs and other animals can 
be made the same way. The animal heads 
‘are cut from cardboard. Trace the outline, 
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using carbon paper and cut out with sharp 
scissors. Dip the head in glue and stick 
it in a slit made in the cork. 

‘the legs for the horse and pig can be 
made from matches, by cutting them the 
right length, dipping in glue and sticking 
into the cork. As matches are too slender 
for the legs of the elephant, four pegs 
may be whittled from a pine stick, 
sharpened at one end. Dip in glue as for 
the others, and stick into the cork. 

The tails for the elephant and pig are 
made of paper, glued on. Curl the pig’s 
tail. The horse’s tail is made of bits of 
black worsted. The reins are made from a 
bit of thread. 





Story of the Nutcracker Suite 


HE music for the Nutcracker Suite was 

written by the great composer, Tschai- 
kowsky. It was written for a ballet which 
was based on the story of the Nutcracker 
and the Mouse King. Following is the 
story: 

There was once a little girl by the name 
of Marie, who had a Christmas party. She 
invited all of her friends, who came to 
play about the beautiful tree, and to bring 
beautiful Christmas presents to little 
Marie. : 

Among other gifts, she received a silver 
Nutcracker. It was a wonderful gift. 
Marie’s brother, Fritz, and some of the 
other boys snatched the beautiful Nut- 
cracker away from Marie and in playing 
with it, in some way it was broken. 

After the party was over, and the guests 
had gone home, little Marie went to bed 
but she could not go to sleep. She kept 
thinking about the broken Nutcracker and 
slipped out of bed and went softly down 
stairs to look at it once more. When she 
reached the foot of the stairs a strange 
thing happened. The tall tree grew and all 
of the honey cakes and toys came to life, 
including the broken Nutcracker. There 
was a fight between the honey cakes and 
Mice, in which the Mice were defeated. 
The tin soldiers under the command of the 
Nutcracker rushed in to fight; the King 
of the Mice and the Nutcracker meeting in 
deadly combat. Just as the King was about 
to be victorious, Marie pulled off her 
slipper and threw it at the King. The 
Mice were defeated. 

At this time, the Nutcracker changed 


into a handsome prince, and thanked Marie, 


for saving his life. He took her away to 
the land of the sugar plum fairy. Here 
they were entertained by the whole court 
and the fairies and dolls danced for them. 





Bible Stories 


AST month our Bible story was about 
a man by the name of Joseph, and of 
how his brothers found him. You remember 
when Joseph was a little boy, his brothers 
were unkind to him, finally selling the 
little fellow to some strangers, who took 
him away te a strange country. Here he 
grew to manhood, and became a great 
favorite of the king of that country. 
During a famine in the land, the brothers 
came up into Egypt to buy corn as there 
was plenty to eat here. Joseph knew his 
brothers, but they did not know it was 
their younger brother, until he told them 
who he was. 


This month, we find Joseph sending his. 


brothers with “conn of food and provisions 
back to their home to bring the old father 
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to Egypt. Joseph has not seen his father 
for many years, and as he knows his tather 
is getting very old and likely not to live 
very much longer, he wants to see him 
once more. 

After many days, the brothers returned 
to Egypt with their father. Joseph is so 
glad to see him. He takes him to his 
beautiful home and gives him the nicest 
room in the house. The king, who is very 
kind to Joseph, gave the brothers some 
land where there was plenty of green grass 
for their large flocks. Here they lived, and 
Joseph, his father, and his brothers, were 
very happy. 





The Native American Hawthorn 


BEFORE I knew that this is the very 
popular hedge shrub in England, I 
became convinced that it would make a 
fine live fence, and talked about it to my 
family, but they laughed at me, and I 
gave it up; but ever since I have never 
quite ceased to think of it. 

Last Summer my daughter took a 
Landscape Gardening Course in one of 
our Normals and her teacher mentioned 
this shrub (it is really not a shrub, but a 
small tree) as being valuable for decora- 
tive purposes. That aroused my old de- 
sire to try it for a hedge, and I started 
out through the woods and brush to 
“Spot” such as I might transplant later. 
Imagine my surprise when I found they 
were not all alike. I had lived with them 
26 years and had not noted differences. 
They differed in leaf, in thorn, in fruit, 
in nutlets and in manner of growth. I 
commenced their study from Gray’s 
Manual, and was more surprised to find a 
list of 65 different species in the United 
States. 

Then I wrote to Dr. Bessey, head of 
the Botanical Department of Michigan 
State and asked him to refer me to a 
good book on the thorn—“a good book 
for a lazy man.” He told me of a book 
—cost $12.50—and warned me that any 
man who fools with Hawthorns cannot 
be a lazy man. I could not afford so 
costly a book so studied as best I could. 
But Christmas morn I found this wonder- 
ful volume on my desk, thanks to my 
good daughter. Instead of 65 species 
this book lists 153, and that does not in- 
clude all. I could study only late Summer 
and Fall characteristics, and now I am 
lying in wait for the the blooms next 
Spring, when I shall be able to call some 
of them by name. I shall have a lot of 














fun. 
C. W. Crum, (Mich.) 
(Continued from page 225) 
Bees. Extra hives, also, should be in 


readiness for hiving swarms. 

When the Bees are received, select a 
place where they will be sheltered from 
north winds and where the hives are not 
near paths or walks where people fre- 
quently pass. The location of the hives 
will make much difference in the num- 
ber of stings which result. When the 
Bees sting the neighbors, it leads to an- 
noyance which is unpleasant. 

Besides the equipment already men- 
tioned, the beginner should buy a 


smoker and a veil to protect himself 
from stings. A hive tool also will prove 
to be a great conveneience. 
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reared in the snug nursery. When the 
little bronzy Mother made trips to and 
from the nest, she had to fly over the 
heads of the people sitting on the porch. 
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Baby Humming Birds in the nest 


























A Hummer’s Quaint Nesting Place 
BY ALBERT E. STILLMAN, (Calif.) 


queer locations in which to build 

their nests. We find them tucked 
away in unique places,—on dry roots of 
upturned trees, on the stem of a leaf, in 
the long vines trailing over embank- 
ments, on top of an orange, on a pro- 
jecting splinter of a woodpile, in the 
branching Cactus, on top of a last year’s 
nest, on the tip of a gas jet, on a grow- 
ing twin peach, and one little cradle had 
been built on a knot in a rope that was 
pendent from the side of a wooden plat- 
form. And I should like to tell you of a 
mother Black-chinned Humming Bird 
which, seeking a quaint nesting place, 
placed her nest on an iron hook that 
was fastened to the ceiling of a porch, 
and liked it so well that she repeated the 
experience four successive years. 

In the Spring of 1921, this mother 
Humming Bird first appeared in the gar- 
den of the Ambler home at Mesa Grande, 
California. She was accompanied by her 
mate, who was a pugnacious little sprite. 
The tiny lovers darted familiarly about 
the house, sometimes perching on a wire 
clothesline within a few feet from it. 
They both were handsome Birds, and al- 
ways attracted attention as they hovered 
over the blossoms of the sweet-scented 
Honeysuckles. 

When the male had ended his ardent 
courtship, the female began hunting 
eagerly for a place to build her nest. 
She examined the vines and shrubbery, 
but after much peeping and prying 
about, seemed unable to decide as to her 
place of building. Then she went into 
the side porch and flew about, exploring 
every nook and corner, Humming Bird 
fashion, squeaking in a very excited man- 
ner. Suddenly she espied an iron hook 
upon the porch ceiling, which she pro- 
ceeded to examine with little sharp 
squeaks of delight. The hook was about 
five inches long and was directly above 
a door which was continually being 
opened and closed. 

The tiny sprite flew away in quest of 
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building material. She chose the fluffiest 
material that could be found, — down 
from the Sycamores, small tufts of some 
cottony substance, and the fuzzy para- 
chutes of the Dandelion,—and placed the 
structure on the bottom of the porch 
hook. For binding the material together 
she tore down many a Spider’s suspen- 
sion bridge. 

After she had completed her nest, a 
workman accidentally tore one side while 
painting the porch ceiling; and after re- 
peated attempts to drive him away, she 
gave up and went off to look for another 
nesting place. 

Her second nest was placed on the 
horizontal branch of an Oak tree. In due 
time it contained two perfectly white 
eggs. The sitting Bird was so fearless 
that Mrs. Ambler could stand near the 
nest and even touch it with her hand. 
After two weeks of incubation the young 
were in the nest. They feathered very 
rapidly and lived to leave the wee cradle. 


One warm afternoon, the following 
Spring, the Mother Humming Bird re- 
turned to the Ambler garden and flew 
quickly into the side porch, buzzing her 
tiny wings like mad. There, saddled on 
the porch hook, was the wee cradle which 
she had ‘constructed for herself. Shad 
added to and repaired the nest in a 
few days’ time. Soon she was sitting 
upon two tiny white eggs. She paid lit- 
tle attention to the people that visited 
the porch. If Mrs. Ambler touched the 
nest, she uttered her usual squeaky “te- 
nit-te-nit-te-wien, wien, wien,” and hud- 
dled closer on her eggs. It is needless to 
say she was shielded from harm while 
her twins were safely reared. 


The following year the Mother Hum- 
ming Bird made another journey into the 
hills of Mesa Grande. She stayed in and 
about the Ambler garden for several 
weeks before she decided to take posses- 
sion of her old home in the side porch. 
Once again she added to and repaired the 
dainty cradle. And then a brood was 


Mother Humming Bird on nest in Oak tree 





The repeated darting of the Hummer 
past their ears caused them to watch her 
movements with delight. 

In the Spring of 1924, the little Hum- 
mer again returned to her favorite 
haunts and added to and repaired the old 
nest in the porch which she had pre- 
empted, using bits of fine down and 
plenty of cobwebs to bind it to the 
ragged spots in need of mending. The 
small cradle was now so close to the 
porch ceiling that she was compelled to 
duck her head every time she entered the 
nest. Patiently the tiny Mother sat-on 
the two white eggs, until the young Hum- 
mers were out. A few weeks afterward, 
the nestlings were flying about the place, 
paying little attention to the people that 








Humming Bird’s nest on Iron hook 


stopped to watch their antics. When it 
was time to migrate to a lower altitude, 
the little family left the valley of Mesa 
Grande, and flew away southward. Mrs. 
Ambler never saw the Mother Hummer 
again. 
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The Bird Shows in My Garden 


BY MYRTLE BLESSING, (Oregon) 


NCOURAGE the Birds to live in 
K your garden. Make friends of 

them; give them houses, and baths, 
and food shelves; and they will repay 
you many times; not only by destroying 
insect pests, but in giving you actual 
entertainment. 


Some days the Birds in my garden put 
on a regular vaudeville, enacted, it seems, 
for my special benefit. One morning I 
looked out of the window and saw a 
Blackbird sitting on the edge of the pool. 
He evidently wanted a bath, but the water 
looked too deep, so he dipped in his head 
and threw the water over his back, then 
turning around, dipped in his tail and 
flourished that. He repeated this man- 
euver several times, then with a glance 
in my direction, shook himself, and flew 
to the Lilac bush where he made a care- 
ful toilet. 

He had barely gone when a tiny Yel- 
low Warbler came to the window. A 
spider had spun a web during the night 
in one corner of the sash, and tail up 
and head down, the little Bird clung to 
the middle rail and tugged desperately 
at the cobweb; she finally tore it loose, 
and with her bill full of the fairylike 
threads, righted herself, looked in at me 
with bright, inquisitive eyes, and flew 
away. 


But the Sparrows are the clowns! One 
of their favorite stunts is to crowd the 
Bird Bath. Those in the center trying 
their best to get a real bath, while the 
ones on the out edge can hardly get 
their toes in the water. Every once in 
a while, one of the latter will get crowded 
out, and he will give a little hop up in 
the air and drop down into the middle of 
the chattering, fluttering mass of Birds. 
The others seem to take this as a great 
joke, and push and crowd until some 
other unfortunate on the edge looses his 
hold, and he in turn, hops up and lands 
an instant later in the coveted center 
place. 


IT have several Bird Houses, and one 
Spring the Birds seemed to have an un- 
usually hard time deciding which House 
they liked best. The Wren House seemed 
to be quite a favorite; perhaps because 
it had an open loft, or maybe it was the 
step under each door; but anyway they 
all liked it. A pair of Song Sparrows 
were determined to have it; I mean the 
lady was determined—for little Hubby 
didn’t eare which house she took, just so 
she took one and settled down. She 
would fly to the Wren House; stand on 
one of the steps and peek in the opening; 
then she would put her head inside and 
standing on tiptoe, push with all her 
might trying to get her body in. I used 
to think she would surely get caught, but 
she always wiggled back, and would hop 
over to the other doorway and try the 
same thing. Then she would fly up to 
the loft and investigate every cranny, 
then tell her husband, who sat on a 
near-by bough, what a wonderful place 
it would be up there for the children to 
play, or to dry the laundry. Hubby 
would stand it just so long, then he would 
fly over to the apartment house by the 





Locust tree, and call and eall until he got 
her to come. Here were perfectly good 
living quarters, he argued; high and 
sightly, away from cats, and sheltered 
from sun and rain by the branches of 
the tree. But the lady, after going in 
and out of every room, would fly right 
back to the Wren House, and begin the 
same performance all over again. 


How I love the Robins,—even if they 
do eat the choicest of the Cherries and 
pick dents in the ripest of the Straw- 
berries. They are such bold happy fel- 
lows. They come in the early morning, 
hunting up and down the paths, poking 
their bills under the Pansies, standing 
with their ‘heads cocked to one side, and 
darting suddenly down to bring up a bug 
or worm. 

There is a mother Robin, I eall her 
Aunt Polly, who comes every day and 
sits on the gate post. I know it is the 
same Bird, for there is a feather that 
sticks up straight in one wing. I| talk to 
her and she always answers back. As 
long as I eall “Robin, Robin,” in a coax- 
ing tone, she flicks her tail and answers 
with a short note; the same note she uses 
when she encourages her babies to fly. 


The Varied Thrushes visit my garden 
in great numbers during the Winter 
and early Spring. They are handsome 
Birds with their black necklaces and 
orange waistcoats, and are wonderful 
hunters. Their favorite hunting spot is 
a bed where the dead leaves are used as 
a winter covering. The Thrushes do not 
stand and seem to listen, as a Robin does, 
but with a quick flip of their strong bill, 
turn over the leaves. It is surprising the 
amount they lift, throwing them in every 
direction. I have a cask sunk in the 
earth and planted with rushes, and 
around the edge placed bits of moss to 
form a green border. On several occa- 
sions I found the moss disarranged, some 
pieces being two or three inches out of 
the cirele. I could not think what had 
done it, until one day I saw a Thrush 
fly down on a near-by rock, then de- 
liberately hop over to the moss and poke 
his bill under piece after piece, turning 
some completely over. After he had 
gone I looked under the bits he had not 
disturbed, and found many tiny slugs. 
No wonder he found it good hunting 
ground. 


The Humming Birds are a real delight. 
They come to my garden in the early 
evening when the flowers are fresh and 
sweet from sprinkling. They particu- 
larly like the Petunias; dipping their long 
bills into the blossoms’ deep throats, their 
humming, irridescent wings a close rival 
to the vivid flowers. 

And if looking for color effects—I once 
saw a Bluebird perched on a branch of 
perennial Sunflower, the gold of the 
blossoms and the blue of the Bird making 
a combination too beautiful to describe. 





Notes on the Starling 
I notice that Gordon McFarlane, Ont., 
thinks that the Starling may be migra- 
tory, (January, 1931, number). 


, Calcium, NY. 
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I think he will fmd that they keep to- 
gether in flocks during cold weather and 
then scatter to find breeding places and 
gather together again in the Fall. 


In this vicinity they build their nests 
in holes in trees, usually rather high up; 
in country barn sides, where knotholes 
allow them to reach the hay piled up 
against the sides; and also in boxed-in 
barn cornices of certain types of barns, 
knotholes invite their entrance and oc- 
cupation. We have a radio mast about 
100 feet from the house, built of tele- 
scoping boxed lengths, in which provision 
for some 30 Bird’s nesting places are 
provided; and Starlings have used it 
once, in the lower and larger nesting 
places. 


During a recent snowy period, the 
Starlings disappeared for a couple of 





days, but are back again in large 
numbers. 

H. E. Ranster, (N.Y.) 
Searcity of Winter Birds in 


Southeastern Michigan 


E have a window feeding board for 
Birds at the south window of our 
living room about 2’ x 3’ which in Win- 
ters past has been of great interest to us. 
Many varieties of Birds including Chicka- 
dees, Tufted Titmouse, Chipping Spar- 


row, Tree Sparrow, Robin, Flicker, 
Downy Woodpecker, Cedar Waxwing, 
Nuthatches, Cardinals, Bobwhites, and 


Ring-neck Pheasants have fed here. The 
latter have become such a nuisance that 
we do not encourage them. In Summer 
and Fall they visit the gardens, and strip 
and eat the sweet corn, dig and eat pota- 
toes, etc. The Bobwhites, while they have 
at times completely covered every avail- 
able inch of the feeding board, we prefer 
to feed at our doorstep, leaving the feed- 
ing board for the smaller Birds. They 
become quite tame and at times will walk 
or run a few feet ahead of us for the 
length of the garden. This Winter, how- 
ever, there has been a dearth of birds of 
all varieties. A few Chickadees, Tree 
Sparrows, an occasional Downy Wood- 
pecker, and a few English Sparrows is 
about all that have favored us with their 
presence, although a female Cardinal, for- 
merly accompanied by a male, has made 
two short visits, unaccompanied by her 
mate. Food has remained untouched for 
days and weeks at a time. We have had 
no heavy snows or extremely low tem- 
peratures. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether other readers of THe FLOwER 
GROWER have had the same experience 
and to what they attribute the cause. 
Doubtless many Birds perished during 
the drought of 1930, but it seems ineredi- 
ble that the drought could be eesponsible 
for the absence of so many varieties. 
Aceording to John Burroughs, this 
Island in Southeastern Michigan is in di- 
rect line of migration. It is a Bird Sane- 
tuary,—protected by the state; but we 
have an air-port and an aviation school 
here. Is it possible that much flying and 


consequent noise could have driven the 

Birds away? 

solution ? 
Cuirrorp E. Wuire, (Mich.) 


Can any one offer a 
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The Ultra-Modern Life of the House Wren 


BY BESSIE W. PALEN, (D. C.) 


EW light is continually being 
N shed on the private life and 

domestic habits of the once sup- 
posed model of the Bird World, the now 
famous House Wren. This bird has come 
into the limelight among nature lovers, 
through the extensive investigations 
that have been carried on for a number 
of years at the Baldwin Bird Research 
Laboratory, near Cleveland, Ohio. In- 














House Wren 
(Photo by Bureau of Biological Survey) 


dividuals are studied from the time of 
hatching to the time they have raised 
several families. 

Through the banding method, it has 
been possible to learn that many Birds 
return year after year to Hillcrest Farm, 
and that they change their mates from 
season to season, and that they fre- 
quently desert their mates and become 
very modern in their matrimonial affairs. 

The study of the individual Bird com- 
menees with the egg, which is taken out 
of the nest to the laboratory to be 
measured, numbered, and weighed. When 
the Bird is but a few hours old, its body 
temperature is taken with specially de- 
vised thermometers. During the last 
two Summers 3,300 readings have been 
taken of nestling Birds, under artificial 
and natural conditions, in order to study 
the variations in temperature of young 
Birds. Each experiment required between 
two and four hours, during which time 
no food was taken by the Bird. Under 
artificial conditions, they are subjected 
to air temperatures ranging from 100°- 
104° to 66°-73° Fahrenheit. The Bird 
under study is placed in an incubator, 
and a series of readings taken by insert- 
ing a thermocouple down its throat. 

Use was made of mereury thermometers 
to obtain data on the amount of variation 
in young Birds’ temperatures in the 
nest, and inerease in their body tempera- 
tures from day to day in the developing 
period. For this purpose, a first and 





second brood at two different nests were 
observed. . 

It was also found that young House 
Wrens are capable of surviving for long 
periods without the brooding of the adult, 
and in one case a young Bird just hatched 
that was abandoned by the parents sur- 
vived for more than three days and 
nights alone in the nest and possibly 
then died more from want of food than 
from chill. Each nest box is numbered 
and a record kept of the band numbers 
of not only Father and Mother Wren, but 
all their children. 

The wrenograph, a special electrical 
device, records the movements of Mother 
Wren during the incubating period. 
Results show that thirteen minutes ap- 
pears to be about the average length of 
time she sticks on the job at one time, 
but she seldom stays off longer than six 
minutes. In addition to this, a potentio- 
meter that is connected with the electric 
light cireuit, registers the temperature 
of the nest and eggs. A tiny wire like 
a fine thread is connected with a self- 
recording instrument in the laboratory 
that registers the temperature of the 
nest to within one degree Fahrenheit. 

The nest boxes on the seven acres 
that are included in the intensive obser- 
vations of these Birds are guarded from 
sats and other annoyances. Close ob- 
servations have shown that the structure 
of the nest box and its location, really 
arouses more interest in Mrs. Wren than 
the choice of a husband. To show an 
instance of this the following is related: 


“For two or three weeks a male occu- 
pied a certain nesting box. One morn- 
ing he sang with unusual vigor and 
showed great excitement. A female was 
examining the nest box. At 7 a. M. the 
trap-door of the box was closed and the 
band on the leg of the captured female 
was read, 


“Four hours later, when the observer 
was passing another nest box its male 
proprietor showed similar excitement 
over a female that was going in and 
out of the box and otherwise indicating 
that she was inspecting the premises. 
She was trapped and her band proved 
her to be the same bird noted earlier in 
the morning at the other box. 

“At 4 Pp. M. on the same day she was 
caught at another nest box half way 
between the other boxes, where she was 
examining the premises held by a third 
male. By the next morning she had 
settled down contentedly and began her 
honeymoon with male number four at still 
another box. This was the final choice 
and there she raised her family.” 





My Mother’s Birds 


OR many years a Catbird that spent 

his Summers with us came to our door 
several times a day for Mother to feed 
him. Each year, he began his visits to 
us as soon as he arrived in late Spring 
and continued to come until his young 
ones were out of the nest. He would sit 
in a tree nearby and sing to us or sit on 
the kitchen roof directly in front of our 
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dining-room door and “quarrel” until 
Mother took him some bread crumbs or 
walnut kernels. Sometimes when she put 
out his rations and he was not in sight, 
she would eall, “Catty! Catty!” and he 
would nearly always reach the roof a few 
seconds later. Last Summer he failed 
to put in an appearance, so we fear 
something killed him last Winter, during 
his sojourn in the South, although he 
may have died of old age. 

Mother still has a Mocking Bird that 
she has been feeding for many years. 
He stays here all the year, and some- 
times his mate does too; and in Sum- 
mer he always brings his mate to the 
“table” unless she is sitting. 

In our front yard and just in front 
of our south window to the dining-room, 
we have three “bird tables’ which, in 
wintry weather, are supplied with bird 
feeds of all sorts. Mother enjoys watch- 
ing the different Birds and their behavior 
at the table, and she learns many inter- 
esting things about their habits and char- 
acteristics. 

The Mocking Bird prefers walnut ker- 
nels to anything else that we have of- 
fered him. Cardinals like corn and other 
hard grains, as do nearly all other Birds 
with hard bills, and the Cardinals are 
so hard that they easily snap whole 
grains of corn into two or three pieces 
with one click of the bill. Strange as it 
may seem, the Mocking Bird is the 
fussiest of all the Birds that visit our 
tables, and can drive every other Bird 
away from the three tables, when the 
notion strikes him, which is usually as 
long as he is in sight of the tables. And 
he is the greatest bluffer among our 
Birds. Being an insectivorous Bird, he 
has a soft bill and one Cardinal could 
whip a dozen like him if it came to a 
real fight, but Mr. Mocking Bird does it 
by fiercely darting after the other Birds 
with outspread wings, all the while ut- 
tering his harsh, quarreling ery, and he 
soon drives every other Bird out of the 
yard. He keeps this up until he seems 
almost exhausted by this vigorous exer- 
cise, when he leaves the yard and the 
other Birds flock to the tables and feast 
in peace. 

Those who have never had a bird table 
near a window, do not know how much 
pleasure they are missing; and if they 
once have one, they will never again do 
without it. A wide board tacked to the 
sill of a south window makes a good one. 


A VirGcintiA WOMAN 





Humanity Among Birds 


A clipping from the “Rockford, Illinois, 
Gazette,” tells of the humanity, if that 
word can be so used here, of Wrens 
toward a crippled Blackbird, which I am 
pleased to copy here as follows: 

“Students of bird habits were afforded an 
unusual opportunity of witnessing the 
practice of charity among the songsters 
today, when a group of Wrens were ob- 
served feeding a Blackbird which was help- 
less on the ground through illness or injury. 

“Mrs. Powell observed the small Birds 
carrying bits of food to the Blackbird early 
this morning. The Wrens repeated their 
ministrations throughout the forenoon, as 
many persons came to view the curious 
spectacie.” 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 











“The flowery May, who from her green lap 
throws ‘ 
The yellow Cowslip, and the pale Primrose. 
. .. we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” 
—MILTON. 





be a survival of the old Roman days 

when young folks danced and sung in 
honor of Flora, goddess of flowers and 
fruits. The Maypole also is supposed to be 
a survival of a memorable event, com- 
memorating the death of the famous Robin 
Hood who died May Day. 

May is called “month of rejoicing” in 
Cashmere. However, in many lands it is 
not a favorite month for weddings. (April 
is called the month for women and children 
in Cashmere, March, month for rooting up 
weeds or preparing the field, and June 
“month of milk.’’) 


“Who first beholds the light of Day, 

In Spring’s sweet flowery month of May, 
And wears an Emerald all her life, 

Shall be a loved and happy wife.” 


ei HE festival of May Day is believed to 





Those born between April 22-May 22, are 
ruled by Venus, under the sign of Taurus. 
U. S. Grant, Wm. Cowper, Oliver Cromwell, 
David Hume, and other notables were born 
under this sign. Emerson was born just 
outside the sign on May 25. Taurus people 
are inclined to stoutness; throat and neck 
being the weak physical poinis. These peo- 
ple are advised to cultivate patience and 
silence, and to guard against over-in- 
dulgence and excesses of all kinds. If they 
learn self-restraint, nothing is said to be 
impossible for them to accomplish or attain, 
for when their higher nature is uppermost 
they are distinguished by noble traits. It 
is said to be a difficult sign to overcome, 
but let that not disturb you Taurus folks, 
because anything worth while is always 


difficult. Some plants ruled by Venus are: 
Damask Rose, Poppy, Cowslip, Peach, 
Plum, Gooseberry, Strawberry, Violet, 


Columbine, Brambles and Burdock. 

The “eight flowers of sancity,” of India, 
are: “Clemency, or Charity, Self-restraint, 
Affection or love for others, Patience, 
Resignation, Devotion, Meditation and 
Veracity. 





The Cactus is receiving a good deal of 
attention and achieving considerable 
notoriety these days. Carrying a Cactus as 
a wedding bouquet may have its points, and 
evidently did, according to a news report 
from Poland, where a bride was said to 
have carried such an unusual bridal bou- 
quet. Amusing as it may sound, however, the 
waxen blossoms of the numerous Cacti are 
as lovely as a Rose or Orchid, and in 
countries where they are uncommon, hence 
a novelty, they have been very popular the 
last few years, entire window displays of 
them attracting much attention by their 
oddity. 


Scratching in the dirt, unless you are a 
chicken, does play havoe with the hands, 
especially your nails. Fastidious folks of 
course never fail to don gloves to protect 
their hands when gardening, but some there 
may be, like this writer, who loves to 
scratch—and cluck—barehanded when 
gardening. If any readers have a similar 
disposition, protect your hands and nails 
bv rubbing them well with cold cream, vase- 
line, or even cooking oil or other grease. 
Anything to keep them soft, and especially 
rub in well round the nails as well as 
under them. Then when you hurry in to 


wash up preparatory to pourirg a cup ’o 





cheer for some passing caller, your hands 
won't look too grubby and shock the friend 
who may be one of those who judge by out- 
side appearances, and so size you up by the 
looks of your hands rather than the quali- 
ties that may reside in your heart. 


Thomas Paine, friend of Washington, is 
said to have been the first person in our 
country to have suggested protection for 
dumb animals. 


Lizards yap and bark loudly enough in 
Ceylon to keep one awake at night. In 
India the tiny Wall Lizards dart all over 
the walls with lightning speed, changing 
colors as they go. The house cats and dogs 
love to chase them and make many a meal 
of the harmless little fellows. Some folks 
claim they drop a tail if badly frightened, 
or the tail is touched. (Crabs are said to 
drop a claw when frightened or attacked.) 
Whether it be true or not, one that re- 
mained on the ceiling of my room for 
several days was minus a tail and I sup- 
posed it some tailless variety, until speak- 
ing of it to some one, was then told the 
story about them sometimes dropping it. 
Dried powdered Lizards were once used in 
medicine among Chinese and other ancient 
peoples. 





Daphne is a sweet-scented flowering shrub 
blooming in the early Spring, and is some- 
times known as Wood Laurel, Copse Laurel, 
Dwarf Bay, ete. It belongs to a genus of 
shrubs including the Spurge saurel, noted 
for its irritating qualities. All the species 
seem to be irritants in different degrees. 
Some redden the skin causing painful 
eruptions, and when the bark is chewed 
produces severe gastro-intestinal pains. One 
variety causes sores that are difficult to 
heal if the bark is rubbed against one’s 
flesh. It seems to be rather a mysterious 
plant, once used medicinally as an emetic 
and purgative, and also used in ointment, 
and well known as an irritant. 

Daphne was a nymph who, pursued by 
Apollo, turned into a Laurel tree in order 
to escape his unwelcome advances. “Apollo 
hunted Daphne so only that she might 
Laurel grow.” 

“. . . Because thou canst not be 

My mistress, I espouse thee for my tree: 

Be thou the prize of honour and renown, 

The deathless poet and the poet's crown ; 

Thou shalt the Roman festivals adorn, 

And, after poets, be by victors worn.” 

According to the myth, Cupid revenged 
himself on Apollo for some reproof of the 
god, shooting him with an arrow tipped 
with lead, thereby rendering Apollo ugly to 
look upon instead of the handsome god he 
really was. .Cupid also doomed Apollo to 
fall in love with the first woman he met. 
Daphne the nymph first crossed his path 
and Apollo set off in swift pursuit. See- 
ing such an ugly creature chasing her she 
became terrified and called upon the gods to 
rescue her by quickly changing her into 
something else. Instantly when her flying 
feet touched the ground they became rooted, 
her arms turned to branches and she was 
transformed into a Laurel tree. When 
Apollo reached her and sought to embrace 
the lovely nymph he found himself hugging 
a tree. Bitterly disappointed but recalling 
how beautiful was her hair, he commanded 
that the leaves of the Laurel should crown 
all victors who excelled in poetry, valor or 
service. “Bring too some branches forth of 
Daphne’s hair.” This then is supposed to 
be the origin of the custom of crowning 
victors with wreaths of Laurel leaves at 
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Roman festivals. There is a town in the 
U. S. named Daphne. 


Flowers as ambassadors of goodwill be- 
tween different countries, seems a happy 
thought. (Recently the U. S. made a gift to 
royalty of five hundred Rosebushes. These 
were included among other gifts to the 
Emperor of Abysinnia. And not long since 
some Japanese notables sent hundreds of 
Flowering Cherry trees to the mayor of a 
large American city, while Roses were sent 
in return for the compliment. Some one 
ought to name the next new Rose “Am- 
bassador of Goodwill,” or to shorten it, 
“Goodwill Ambassador.” 


“Ginger and Cinnamon, like men, become 
more pungent with age.” 
Oriental Proverb. 





Orchards and Drought 


ROF. PADDOCK of Ohio corresponded 
with several Ohio fruit growers con- 
cerning the effect of the drought on orchards 
and observations there are practically the 
same as those in this State, (Indiana). 


Grimes and Rome are affected greatly by 
the lack of water while Stayman and Gano 
seem to have resistance to dry weather. 


The most interesting information from 
Ohio is that in orchards where a good 
crop or a heavy application of manure had 
been previously plowed down, the trees 
were in a thrifty condition and matured a 
crop of normal Apples. Organic matter is 
a sponge in the soil and the larger the 
sponge the more water it holds. Every 
orchard should be growing in a sponge 
capable of retaining water for a whole 
season, 

Pennsylvania has for years been working 
on orchard soil problems and are collecting 
much valuable information relative to 
organic content of soils. A few statements 
by Dr. Anthony readily shows what they 
have found out. 


“The very dry Summer of 1929 served to 
accentuate the differences due to the varying 
treatments and to show clearly which methods 
of management are most successful. In those 
plots where the organic content of the soil had 
been built up by growing good stands of cover 
crops, and especially by turning under heavy 
sods, there was approximately 80 tons more 
water per acre to the depth of a plow furrow 
than where the cover crops had been below 
average for several years, and the organic 
matter has been decreasing. As a result, the 
cover crops in the plots with low organic con- 
tent were killed by lack of water during the 
dry weather, while the cover crops in the plots 
with high organic content made a _ vigorous 
growth. 

“Certain plots have received annual cultiva- 
tion, with a seeded cover crop, for 21 years. 
Because of differences in location and in fertil- 
izer treatments, there have been material differ- 
ences in the amount of cover crop growth in 
the various plots. In general the tree growth 
and yields in these plots for the last ten years 
closely parallel the growth of the cover crops 
in 1919 and 1920, the eleventh and twelfth 
years of the orchard. In other words, we may 
use the growth of the cover crops now as a 
fairly reliable index, to foretell the tree growth 
and yields that may be expected ten years later. 

“Among these plots which have had annual 
cultivation for 21 years, only those which have 
grown heavy cover crops for many years give 
promise of being able to maintain a desirable 

lane of fertility during the remainder of the 
ife of the orchard. For several years back, 
the combination of nitrogenous fertilizer with 
superphosphate has invariably given increased 
growth of cover crops; it is now giving in- 
creased yields of fruit.” 


The effect of the 1930 drought. will be 
detrimental to orchards for some time. 
Trees will go out this Spring and Summer 
especially those on lighter soils. 

There is nothing the orchard men can do 
except look on, think and get plenty of 
organic matter in the soil. After plenty is 
added, put in several tons more, then let 
the droughts come. 


—(Hoosier Horticulture). 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“TI discovered your paper a few months ago, 
and consider it far above all other gardening 
papers I have ever seen.” 

(Oakland, Calif.) 


“THe FLOWER GROWER holds deeply to its 
high standard and I appreciate it very much 
every month.” (Duluth, Minn.) 

“T assure you of my future support to the 
only worthwhile, all-around mr.gazine that is 
published.” (Daysland, Alta.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER grows more fascinat- 
ing each month.” (Staunton, Va.) 


“Words cannot express my admiration for 
your publication; you ought to see me when 
THE FLOWER GROWER comes in the mail.” 

(Chicago, Ml.) 


“The material you print is certainly worthy 
of the magezine’s name; and the advertising 
section of your magazine is such a wealth 
of resources that a fellow can hardly keep any 
money at home. (Calder, Sask.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is a source of much 
information and a real joy to me.” 
(Union, S. Car.) 


“Enclosing herewith check for 19 subscrip- 
tions to Top FLOWER GROWER. It makes me 
happy to be able to do something for THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and also to have the oppor- 
tunity to send such a valuable Christmas 
present as THE FLOWER GROWER. If my 
friends derive as much pleasure and profit 
from it as I have, they will be happy. 

“TI was a subscriber to THE FLOWER GROWER 
before it had the sunshine cover. Before 
that, Ix was an expert at growing weeds. 
Through Tuer FLoOwer Grower, I am now 
raising seven to ten thousand Gladioli and 
many other kinds of flowers. The magazine 
is a real recreation after business hours and 
on holidays.” (Bridgeport, Conn.) 


“Have been a subscriber to THe FLOWER 
Grower for a number of years. You got me 
started with the bulbs you offered in connec- 
tion with my first subscription, and for the 
past 3 years have bought from your adver- 
tisers an average of $25.00 per year in bulbs.” 

(Canajoharie, N. Y.) 

“IT think your paper is the best and most 
constructive monthly I have ever read. Not 
only for people who grow flowers for profit, 
but is a paper every home owner should 
have.” (Richmond, Va.) 


“T have read four other floral magazines, 
and put these all together, and they are not 
worth (to me) what THre FLOWER GROWER 
gives to the amateur gardener.” 

(Bridgeton, N. J.) 


“TIT certanly appreciate your independence 
“in fact.” How few magazines are not con- 
trolled in their editorial policy by adver- 
tisers and subscribers—especially the former. 
The fact that I do not always agree with 
you, makes no particular difference to me. 
Your editorials are stimulating and honest, 
at least.” (Mendota, Ill.) 


“I do not wish to niiss @ copy of your 
magazine. Our 10-year-old can hardly wait 
until he gets home from the post office with 
it to see what the bird house will be like; 
he plans to make all of them. 

** I love flowers, and this year I expect to 
have a wonderful garden with THE FLOWER 
GrROowER to help me. 

“Thanks for all the help and pleasure your 
magazine has given us.” 

(Newtown, Penna.) 


“Your magazine has been a real help in 
stimulating the love of flowers and garden- 
ing. It interests alike the novice and more 
advanced gardeners.” (Yorktown, Va.) 


“T have bought your magazine in Chicago 
every month and compared it with American 
and leading English magazines of this kind 
and I must say I consider yours the most 
valuable for anybody, beginner or professional 
flower grower.” (Park Ridge, Ill.) 


“A single number of THe FLOWER GROWER 
is often worth more to me than the price of 


a year’s subscription.” 
(Slippery Rock, Pa.) 


“I do not receive another magazine that I 
get the enjoyment out of do from THE 
FLOWER GROWER. I read every word and 
wish it came oftener. I want to thank you 
for the pleasure received from your maga- 
zine.” (Santa Ana, Calif.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is the best of any 
magazine I have read, and I am sure it has 
‘a big mission.’ I have always spoken a good 
word for it as the Questions and Answers 
department is worth the price alone, and 
your editorials are equally as valuable.” 
(Mansfield, Ill.) 














AN EXPERIENCE WITH COAL ASHES 


Seeing an article about coal ashes, I 
want to tell you my experience. The 
former owner told us they had a cloud- 
burst, and the water washed a great hole 
that took loads of trash and coal ashes to 
fill. Near the house on the lawn where 
this spot was, were planted Shrubs. An 
Apricot tree was on the other side. Then 
in the middle was planted a White Lilac, 
and on each side were planted two Purple 
Lilacs and other shrubs. That spot became 
what we now call our “Jungle.” The White 
Lilac is almost as tall as the Apricot; at 
least 16 feet tall. All three of the Lilacs 
are loaded with blossoms. Underneath and 
on the northern side of the tall shrubs are 
a mass of Ferns and Woods Flowers of all 
kinds. All are growing luxuriously and 
the soil is so gritty that you can hear it 
crunch when the spade is pushed into it. I 
have been giving it a top dressing of leaf 
mould where the Ferns are growing. These 
Ferns are from Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and, of course, Washington; and they all 
seem to vie with each other to see which 
can make the best showing. 


Here also grow Mertensia, Bloodroot, 
Trillium, Erythroniums, Solomon’s Seal, 
Aquilegia canadensis, Polemonium, Blue- 
bells, Asperula, Asarum, or Wild Ginger, 
Star Anemones, and an Oenothera that will 
bloom in the dense shade. Also whole 
drifts of Andersonville Violets sent me by 
a Tennessee friend, who got the first ones 
near Andersonville Prison, in the sixties. 
A legend is connected with the these Vio- 
lets. A little boy and girl, so the legend 
goes, brought bouquets of these Violets to 
the prisoners who were in this famous 
prison during the Civil War. One prisoner 
receiving a bouquet from the little girl 
asked her why she did not bring him some 
purple violets instead of the lavender-and- 
white ones, telling her his Mother had 
Violets, but they were purple. The little 
girl answered, ‘Well, Andersonville Violets 
will not stay purple. One year they are 
purple, then they all turn lavender-and- 
white, and the white ones are so sweet.” 
And that seems to be the truth; where they 
were purple last year, may be a drift of 
lavender; and sometimes all white. 


This is getting away from my coal ashes 
subject; but anyone can see, if all these 
things will grow in almost pure coal 
ashes, that it cannot harm any garden 
soil. We always use it in the garden and 


orchard, and we think it improves the soil. 
It must have some fertilizing qualities, as 
no other fertilizer has ever been used on 
this plot of ground. 


S. JOANEE DELANGE, ( Wash.) 


TREE-OF-HEAVEN 

In your March issue, Louise B. Hastings 
has a letter in which she discusses Ailan- 
thus (Tree-of-Heaven) and Aralia spinosa 
(Devil’s Walking Stick) as though they 
were one and the same. 

According to the catalogs, and also ac- 
cording to “Kirkegaard’s Handbook of 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Etc.,” they are 
separate and distinct. Her description 
seems to fit Ailanthus, but not Aralia, al- 
though the size she gives for the leaves 
would seem to indicate Aralia. Further- 
more, the ultimate height of Aralia is 
given as 15-20 feet, whereas Ailanthus may 
run to 40 or more. 


Paut R. Brrer, (Md.) 


SQUIRRELS USE QUEER STORE- 
HOUSE 
Several years ago I went away for the 
Winter, and as I was afraid some one might 
get into my garage and strip the car of 
parts, I took off the tires and took out 
the’ spark plugs and stored them in the 
house. When I returned in the Spring, I 
found that Squirrels had gathered acorns 
and stored them in the entire six cylinders. 
I sharpened a wire to a point and labor- 
ously picked out from the cylinders 178 
acorns. ‘Those acorns were certainly stored 
in a safe place. 
W. C. GiLBert, (Minn.) 


A WELL-DESIGNED FORMAL GARDEN 

The Formal Garden below is located on a 
lot 70 feet fronting on a main highway (the 
property on each side being owned by my 
husband) and can be overlooked by the 
public as it slants toward roadway. It was 
laid out by my husband. He surveyed it 
and the stone walks, also beds were laid 
out so as to suit the shape of the lot (it 
not being square). The walks and beds 
were lined straight with each other. There 
are four beds of different sizes, as the four 
sections are each of uneven size. In beds 
are planted Iris, Peonies, Daisies, Lillies, 
Oriental Poppies; in fact almost all kinds 
of Perennials, and of all colors and 
varieties. The beds are kept full, as I am 











Garden as described in text 
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continually transplanting so as to fill up 
vacant spaces. 

In center of walk is a bird bath and at 
its base are large sea shells. Three large 
Weeping Willow trees can be seen high 
above and do not interfere with flowers. At 
back of beds is a Privet hedge, then a walk, 
a space for Dahlias and Annuals, and at rear 
of all is a large arbor 100 feet long with 
fourteen concrete columns, each set in con- 
crete base; a double in center. It is on a 
slope, and each section drops six inches. It 
is longer than the front of the garden, on 
account of the way the drive winds in, 
and we can see the entire garden from the 
house and porch. 

We cover all plants lightly with manure 
in Winter and they bloom profusely and 
the garden is admired at all times in the 
year. The Arbor has Roses, Wisteria, and 
Clematis, trailing over it at each column. 

Mrs. W. D. Buseck, (Penn.) 


FRUITING OF BITTERSWEET 

I read with interest the article by Miss 
Viola F. Richards on page 605 of the 
December FLOWER GROWER. 

She writes that many of the plants do 
not produce berries and that one should 
be careful in choosing a species for trans- 
planting. This reminds me of a statement 
made to my sister by a lady who said she 
had plants for many years with no berries. 

[ wonder if your correspondent realizes 
that no Bittersweet will produce berries 
unless two separate plants are planted— 
one male and one female. The lady who 
spoke to my sister did not know this and 
many people seem to be unaware of the 
fact. I think anyone will be successful 
with the species, if the two are planted. 


RONALD K. Brown, (N. Y.) 


THE LABURNUM 


The Laburnum, (Golden Chains), is a 
well-known flowering shrub which thrives in 
almost any situation. It can be grown in 
many ways, one of the most interesting 
being when it is trained to cover a Pergola. 

Propagation is by ‘seed, cuttings, layers, 
suckers, and for choice varieties, budding 
and grafting. Seed can be sown in drills 
in the garden, and soon make strong plants. 








Pruning varies according to the method 
of training. For standards, as illustrated, 
the new wood is headed back each year, 
enough to develop all the flower spurs, old 
seedpods cut away, and any weak or cross 
branches cut out. Old spurs are sometimes 
shortened. 

Two choice sorts are,—L. Adami, purple 
and yellow, and L. Vossii, golden-yellow. 

THOMAS SHEWARD. 


GOLDFINCHES AND COSMOS 


I, too, was surprised and interested to 
discover that Goldfinches, or Wild Canaries, 
like to feed upon the seed of Cosmos. If 
the flowers are in a garden within full view 
of the house, early Autumn is an excellent 
time to watch the Birds, gradually donning 





their winter coats of brown, as they .come 
to feed. Eventually one can learn to dis- 
tinguish them from Sparrows for some at 
least stay North all Winter. Though 
Sparrows are imitative, Goldfinches can 
usually be identified by their wavy flight, 
fifty or sixty feet above the ground, and 
by their short notes of song, hardly more 
than a chirp, for as they become somber in 
hue, so do they forget the lilting melodies 
of summer days. 
JENNIE B. CARPENTER. 


GLADS DURING DROUTH 
We grow a couple thousand Glads 


yearly as cut flowers for market. During 
1930, in spite of no rains, we got nearly a 
perfect cut of bloom from number four 
bulbs. Think this was due to filling my 
trenches with leaf mold from our woods, 
(we have 65 acres), 15 cleared. Had some 
beautiful spikes. In addition to leaf mold 
we use a 2-12-12 commercial fertilizer and 
have mostly number one size bulbs (2” or 
more) for next year. 
Hazen Bros., ( Mich.) 


IRIS AND TULIP SEED AND BEES 

You doubtless know that Iris is a rather 
shy seeder—many blooms but few seed 
pods. Last year we had an unusually warm 
spell the last of February and during 
March that brought out great numbers of 
Bumblebees, such numbers as I had never 
seen at the time of the blooming of Tulips 
and Iris. One would see them by dozens 
along the Tulip row tumbling into the cups 
loaded with pollen, and doing a magnificent 
job of cross-pollenizing. ‘The same was 
true in the Iris beds. 
times as much Iris seed in proportion to 
blooms as I ever saw before. Last Fall I 
planted thousands of seeds of these both 
Tulips and Irises. The Iris will give an 
account of itself a year from next June, 
the Tulips not for five or six years, and if 
I am here then, I shall rejoice in the crea- 
tion of new forms that have never been 
known before. 

C. W. Crum, ( Mich.) 


BERRY-BEARING SHRUBS 

Shrubs that bear bright berries of various 
colors: 

1. Tall growing Cornelian Cherries, yel- 
low flowers, early scarlet berries, grow in 
partial shade. 

2. Arrowwood, 
berries. 

3. Cranberry, white flowers, red berries, 
medium 5 to 10 feet. 

4. Red Chokeberries, white flowers, red 
berries. 

5. Buckthorn, greenish-white bloom, blue- 
black fruit. 

6. Gray Dogwood, white bloom, white 
berries, partial shade. 

7. Winterberry, inconspicuous bloom. 
orange-scarlet berries, deciduous member of 
the Hollys. 

8. Regal 
berries. 

9. Ariatic Sweetleaf, white bloom, bright- 
blue berries. 

10. White Rod, white bloom, berries first 
pink, changing to blue. Low’ growing 
shrub. 

11. Japanese Barberry, yellow bloom, red 
berries; excellent for hedges. 

12. Rock Cotoneaster, pink flowers, red 
berries, growth almost prostrate. 

Chinese Matrimony vine makes fine dis- 
play of small purple bloom and red berries. 

Wahoo shrub, white bloom, scarlet 
berries. 

I have more than that number of shrubs 
in my dooryard and garden, besides peren- 
nials and vines and bulbs, and Climbing 
Roses on fence, and it doesn’t look over- 


grown. Mrs. Ivirr, (Kans.) 


white flowers, purple 


Privet, white bloom, blue 


The result was ten’ 
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TOO MANY BIRDS IN TENNESSEE 

Mrs. Cawthon of Tenn. reported too 
many Birds and I should like to say that 
observation teaches me that Birds eat 
fruits and berries mostly where no water is 
provided. I have seen Birds resort to drink- 
ing juice of Grapes, but when a well-filled 
bird bath was provided, the Grapes received 
no attention. 

The fruits mentioned by Mrs. Cawthon, 
as well as the Grapes mentioned by Robert 
Sparks Walker, are high in water, and 
their chief value in the diet is that they 
afford an attractive and tasty way of get- 
ting water to balance the diet. 

Mrs. R. B. RoLLinson, ( Va.) 


HOYA FROM SEED 

I was about to write to THe FLOWER 
GROWER: “Why bother to grow Hoya car- 
nosa from seed (if it can be got)? If the 
lady wants a plant it can easily be bought 
from florists.” 

But I was surprised to find that neither 
Dreer, nor several other large growers, 
offer it at all. 

I find that many other plants, once 
popular and really good, have been drop- 
ped from the list. Evidently the growers 
do not want to grow anything which they 
cannot sell in large quantities. So those 
plants can often be found only in the 
hands of old (7?) ladies in dwelling-houses. 
It seems as if someone might make’a 
specialty of growing odd plants agd ask- 
ing a price to make it worth while. A very 
pretty hanging-plant I used to know was 
Othonna crassifolia, but now I can’t find 
it. Most of the Mesembryanthemums are 
scarce too, and Echeverias. 


Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Ia.) 


CHIPMUNKS REQUIRE FRESH MEAT 


After reading Chief Red Eagle’s article 
about the Squirrel, I am moved to say 
that we know a family who had a large 
cage of Chipmunks, and they said that it 
was necessary to feed them raw meat 
occasionally, or they would die. 


GEORGIE Knipp, (Calif.) 


THE COMMON ELDERBERRY FOR 
BIRDS 


May I call attention to one of the most 
important factors that commends the 
liberal planting of the common Elderberry. 
I refer to the Elderberry as a source of 
food for Birds. My file on this subject is 
not on hand at this time, however, if my 
memory serves me correctly, there are at 
least sixteen species of Birds feeding on 
Elderberries, and perhaps more. 

Any shrub which encourages Birds to 
visit or linger, is worthy of space in our 
gardens, for undoubtedly Birds are one of 
our best assets in combating insect pests, 
to say nothing of their desirability as 
ornamental contribution, in completing the 
picture of a balanced garden. 


Rost. O. Ruset, Jr. ( Ala.) 


A PRACTICAL GARDEN LABEL 


I have used many different kinds of 
labels for marking plants in my garden 
and last year discovered a new method 
that is far superior to any that I have 
seen. 

Take the regular florist wooden labels 
that are painted white and get a small can 
of dark Duco or any quick-drying dark- 
colored lacquer and paint over the white. 
Allow this to stand for about one-half 
minute or until the lacquer begins to set, 
and then either write or print the name of 
your plant on the tag with a toothpick, 
stylus, or even a nail. You will be sur- 
prised how much more legible these are 
than any tag you have ever used. I have 
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used 8” tags for marking Tulips and Glads 
and found the labels can be read ten feet 
away. Metal can also be used and painted 
white first, if desired. 

H. A. Burats, ( Mich.) 


PROPAGATING CLEMATIS JACKMANI 

This vine can be propagated by layering; 
which means simply laying the vine on the 
ground without cutting or breaking from 
the parent plant, and covering a portion 
of the vine with dirt, leaving an end un- 
covered. Roots will form where it is 
covered with earth and after these are 
well-developed, the new plant can be cut 
from the parent plant. There is no trouble 
to root in this way; and if the earth is 
very dry, it should be watered and this will 
cause the vine to root quicker. 

Mrs. Sretzia Porrer, ( Wash.) 


CHESTNUTS SUCCEED IN ONTARIO 


I read the article on Black Walnuts in 
December issue; also the letter on Black 
Walnuts and Chestnuts in March issue. In 
Ontario the Sweet Chestnut succeeds on a 
line parallel with Hamilton but no farther 


North. I presume on account of the 
climate. I travel for a nursery and know 


Southern Ontario well. I have never heard 
of the blight affecting Chestnut trees in 
this Province, such as F. D. Gaines speaks 
of in Massachusetts, and I am wondering if 
the Department of Agriculture or Forestry 
Department in that state could not assist 
in preserving those trees. 

The Chestnut tree, as everyone knows 
that is familiar with it, is a fine tree to 
have around. The nuts are sweet and 
easily shelled. The trees when not too 
crowded, grow handsome and distinctive in 
appearance; and after it has served its 
purpose along those lines, the wood is still 
valuable to be cut into lumber or fence 
posts. 

I hope that either the State or Federal 
Department of Forestry can do something 
for the Chestnuts in Massachussets. 


Lewis Nunn, (Ont.) 


GRAFTED ROSES 


At one time I was anxious to secure a 
favorite Rose, and sent to a leading firm 
for it. It was a fine plant and bloomed 
well,—was of the hybrid perpetual variety 
so came on year after year. I did not 
understand that I must not let the shoots 
below the grafts come on too, so allowed 
them to grow and in two years the Wild 
Rose had usurped entirely the graft, and 
now I have only a large plant of the wild 
one; but I love this Rose so am keeping 
it. I have learned that although grafted 
(Roses bloom sooner, Roses on their own 
roots are preferred. 


Etta F. FLAnpers, (N. J.) 


A FISH-EATING TURTLE 


I have a small aquarium with four Gold- 
fish in it. A friend gave me two small 
Turtles about the size of a silver dollar 
and I put them in with tbe fish. 

The Fish did not seem to pay very much 
attention to them. I noticed that the Fish 
would swim up to the Lurtles and touch 
their mouths to the shell as if they found 
something good to taste. The Turtles would 
swim away from them. 

One day a small boy came to the house 
and was so wild over the Turtles I gave 
him one. Soon after that one of the Fish 
was made very ill and lifeless. I noticed 
that it had a hole in its back and as I 
watched it, the Turtle swam up to it and 
began to nibble its back. The Fish was so 
far gone it hardly seemed conscious of it. 
I removed the Fish. Did not have any 


more trouble with the Turtle. 
One day I found the Turtle dead. His 


little body was very much swollen. I took 
him out of the aquarium and changed the 
water. To my great consternation, found 
that the tail of my most beautiful Fish was 
almost entirely eaten off. 


Saran O. Henstey, (N. C.) 


DROUGHT AND TREES 


I noticed a rare sight this Autumn that 
I haven’t yet thought out to my own sat- 
isfaction. It may have been and undoubt- 
ably was caused by the drought. The trees 
and shrubs didn’t shed their leaves as 
usual. It was a wierd sight to look at, 
the trees, in full foliage, through the latter 
part of October and early November, and 
loaded with snow. We had the ground 
frozen for ten days or more, when the 
weather moderated, and the leaves came 
out green and live as though nothing had 
happened. The trees didn’t shed until mid- 
November. We have a Mulberry which re- 
fused to shed. Fruit trees on our place 
have borne an abundance of mighty fine 
fruit, apples and peaches especially. I 
don’t see how they could do so well, dry 
as it was. 

After the drought broke we had plenty 
of rain with sunshine and I think the trees 
tried to make up for lost time. The sap 
was still flowing up when the frost came. 
Trees will not shed their foliage until a 
protective film has formed over the place 
where the leaf grew. I wonder what the 
after effect will be? 

EpwIn WIER. 


CULTURE OF THE FLORISTS’ 
AMARYLLIS 


The plants carried as greenhouse stock by 
Florists are in reality Hippeastrums from 
tropical America, but commonly called 
Amaryllis. They are excellent house plants 
if their needs are understood and furnished. 
Most of the bulbs are grown in a commer- 
cial way outdoors in California and shipped 
to eastern seed houses in the Fall at digging 
time. These bulbs have large fleshy roots 
that wither or get broken off in shipment, 
weakening the bulbs very much. These 
bulbs can be bought until the first of the 
year, and if they have had warm storage 
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are in good condition if not potted until 
rather late. 

The preferable soil is loam and leaf mold 
with some well rotted manure and sand. 
The flowers will appear around February 
often before the leaves. The bulb wants to 
be potted very firmly, half out of the soil, 
and after flowering allow the leaves to 
grow their best, giving some feeds of liquid 
manure at ten-day intervals. As soon as 
warm weather arrives the pots are best 
plunged outside and kept watered until 
September, at which time the leaves will 
start to yellow and wither indicating the 
start of the rest period. Much less water is 
given now in order to hurry the drying off 
and the pots taken inside again. 

This plant is very peculiar in not want- 
ing a larger pot no matter how potbound it 
becomes. This is quite important and ac- 
counts for the bulbs being better the second 
year from retaining its full root system. 
The large fleshy roots will often break the 
pot from pressure and then a size larger is 
in order. Some of these plants carry im- 
mense flowers in very gay, bright colors. 

Some recent work has been done to get 
white blooms, and there are such, but it is 
best to rely in most cases on the Trumpet 
Lilies for white. 

FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


REMEDY FOR CRACKED FINGERS 

Procure from a shoe-repairer a piece of 
shoe wax (black) which is used in waxing 
threads. Someone can hold the wax a little 
above the crack in the finger and apply a 
lighted match to melt the wax, and let it 
drop onto the crack. This will cause a 
burning sensation for a moment, but the 
wax will adhere until the crack is healed. 


Mrs. R. M., (Ont.) 


WINDMILLS DRIVE AWAY MOLES 


Tried the windmills for driving away 
Moles and have had no trouble this year, 
although we have had trouble with them 
every other year for a long time. Guess the 
windmill idea does the trick, and I hope 
someone else will try them. 


Mrs. Arsert V. Jonunson, (N. H.) 
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FEROCACTUS WISLIZENI, HANDSOME TYPE FOR URNS OR 
ROCKERIES 
Can be bought in all sizes from two pounds up to 300 pounds and some- 
times with clustered heads. This variety is the famous one that the Cactus 
Candy is manufactured from. Its stout straight spines were manufactured 
into phonograph needles, and its hooked central spine used by the Indians 


for Fishhooks. 
save life if lost on the Desert. 


You can pierce this plant and receive plenty of water to 
It blossoms in July and August; reddish- 


orange blossoms, followed with attractive seed pods that will stay on plant 


for a year. 


It is quite hardy and easy to grow, but will need protection 


in zero weather. Requires a good sandy loam and plenty. of drainage. 
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Timely Suggestions for May 


BY BERTHA BERBERT HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


In the greenest growth of the Maytime, 

I rode where the woods were wet, 

Between the dawn and the daytime; 

The Spring was glad that we met. 
—SWINBURNE. 


\ 7 OU surely will not regret it, if you 
take a day off to enjoy the awaken- 
ing of nature. A ride through the 

countryside to view the trees and other 
growing things in their new spring attire 
of restful green; or a tramp over hills 
and meadows with the children, will do 
much to renew your youth. Such a day 
will be well-spent and may be the means 
of creating a new and hopeful slant on 
life. 


Now is the time to begin to put into 
operation the garden plans made beside 
the open fireplace during the winter 
months; but eurb your spring enthusiasm 
so that you may not be led into begin- 
ning more than you will be able to carry 
on satisfactorily. A small well-planned, 
well-kept garden will give more enjoy- 
ment and gratification than a large plot 
that demands an undue drain upon time 
and strength. 

If you raise poultry you certainly 
should grow cabbage and other erops that 
will furnish them with the very neces- 
sary green food. For use during the 
warm weather plant blue grass, rye, let- 
tuce chard, ete. Next month sow seeds of 
turnips, mangels, and other root erops 
to store for winter use. Sunflower seeds 
are especially good for poultry during 
the moulting season. Fortunately, Sun- 
flowers are easy to raise and may be 
grown in almost any out-of-the-way place, 
or between hills or drills of other crops. 
Planted around the chicken enclosure, 
they also furnish weleome shade and 
aren’t the big golden flowers cheerful 
looking? 


Before your garden begins to produce, 
use freely the wild greens that provide 
suitable material for delicious, healthful 
salads and cooked dishes. In most country 
districts, quantities of Mustard, Dock, 
Horseradish, Lamb’s Quarters, and Dan- 
delion greens may be had for the gather- 
ing. It is said that the young tender 
shoots of Milkweed and Alfalfa when 
cooked are also an appetizing and delici- 
ous addition to the limited spring menu. 


Sowings of Cocksecomb, Everlastings, 
Sunflowers, Marigold, Castor Oil Bean, 
ornamental Gourds, Nasturtium, and other 
flowers, may be safely made this month. 
You may plant Swiss Chard, bush and 
pole Beans, sweet Corn, Popcorn, Car- 
rots, Beets, Cucumbers, Squash and many 
other sorts of vegetables liked by the 
family. 


To plant easily, fine seeds, so that the 
seedlings will not be crowded when they 
come up, mix the seed with an equal or 
larger quantity of fine, dry sand, and 
use a taleum or other empty can with a 
similar sifting device as an aid in sprinkl- 
ing the seed and sand mixture over the 
prepared seed-bed, then cover the seeds 
lightly with good garden soil. 





If seeds .of perennials are sown now 
they will have plenty of time to develop 
into large, sturdy seedlings to be trans- 
planted in late Summer, into their per- 
manent locations. Such plants are quite 
likely to go through the Winter well. It 
may be that some varieties may even 
come into flower this season. At this 
time, plant more seeds of your favorite 
annuals for they will be found useful for 
filling vaeant spaces in the garden and 
for furnishing an abundant supply of 
cut flowers. 


In this latitude it is not usually safe 
to set out Tomato, Pepper or Eggplants 
until the latter part of the month, but if 
you have some strong plants ready, and 
ean furnish adequate protection against 
chilly winds and cold nights, you ean gain 
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time by setting out a few plants, using 
a bottomless box covered with a pane of 
glass that can be opened for ventilation 
on mild days. Such a miniature glass 
house will do much to hasten the enclosed 
plants to the bearing stage. 


On balmy days set your Ferns and other 
house plants out on a sheltered porch, or 
out in a warm rain for a while, so that 
they may gradually become accustomed 
to being out-of-doors. Then when the 
weather becomes settled, they will not 
suffer a set-back when they are moved 
into the open for the season. 


Be sure to include the planting of some 
vines in your program. They are useful 
to afford shade and seclusion and will 
beautify the surroundings. For a shady 
situation Clematis paniculata, which 
bears fragrant white flowers, will prove 
very satisfactory as will also the Vir- 
ginia Creeper and Dutchman’s Pipe. 
These vines are all very hardy. 





Our Barrel Water-Garden 


BY LILIAN AND RUTH, (in Aquatic Life) 


T the start we had just a very, very 
(we cannot over emphasise it), un- 
sightly bank at the back of our suburban 
lot. The soil was nothing but gravel and 
clay, the meanest stuff we ever attempted 
to grow anything in. Nothing prospered 
in it but weeds and they grew plentifully. 
But weeds were not our idea of plants; 
and we put our heads together and de- 
cided there must be some way to beautify 
that spot and we determined to do it. 
Finally we hit on the idea of a Water- 
Garden at the base of the bank with some 
plants on the slope. Since we like the 
Water-Garden best we will try and tell 
you how we went about that part of it. 
We are two ladies, we are not blessed 
with wealth, but we have the same tastes 
as some who are, so you can see our fix 
became worse. We could not pay to have 
concrete pools built, neither could we 
build them ourselves. At every step our 
handicap grew greater. Finally a ray 
of hope dawned on our horizon. We 
could build a tub garden with little or no 
work which we ourselves could not do. 
We called on the paint dealer near us 
for some barrels. He had three on hand 
which we were able to purchase cheaply. 
One of 20 gallons, which had been used 
for witch hazel, one a 50 gallon barrel 
which has served its purpose as a_ tur- 
pentine container and the third, the top 
of which was in bad shape had been an 
oil carrier. 

The witch hazel barrel was sawed off 
about 3 inches from the top, the top part 
we used up on the bank at the highest 
point as a bird bath, the other section 
was buried in the ground and it became 
the first unit of our enterprise. It was 
allowed to protrude about a foot above 
the level of the surrounding ground so 
that we could fill in with good soil around 
it to grow trailing plants. 

The turpentine barrel was next sawed 
in half and each part filled with water 
to soak the rosin off the interior. This is 
not detrimental to plant or animal life 
but looks like so many mushrooms grow- 
ing when left on the sides. After we had 
cleaned it out, the two sections were placed 
a foot apart and just below the level of 
the first barrel set. The oil barrel came 


next. It was a more difficult matter. It 
seemed an endless job to try and clean 
the oil out by washing so we decided to 
burn it out. A fire was built on the in- 
side of the barrel, and it was permitted 
to burn until all the oil had been burned 
out, then we smothered the fire by turn- 
ing upside down, just when the wood was 
beginning to char. 

The oil barrel being whole, without the 
top, caused us to do quite a bit of dig- 
ging in order to get it placed so as not to 
be too high for the other barrels. But we 
finally managed to get it done; by that we 
mean getting the barrels placed. Now to 
fill in around the barrels was our next 
problem. ‘We carried good soil from the 
fields behind us, in buckets to the chosen 
spot and filled in all around the barrels 
so that we had the ground almost level 
around the pools. 

In the absence of other plants we used 
Tulips, Hyacinths and a lot of spring- 
flowering bulbs this year, but hope next 
year to see our world of wonders in better 
shape so far as the florticultural part is 
concerned. 





Runaway Horses and Traffic 
Signals 


READER who made note of the 
article about the Dog and traffic light 
writes as follows: 

“Two Horses drawing a milk wagon in 
Philadelphia were frightened somehow and 
started on a rampage of running away. A 
traffic policeman turned his semaphore 
against the team and they stopped. No one 
was in the wagon so they must have known 
the difference between stop and go.” 


I am not maintaining the authenticity 
of the above, but in the absence of con- 
firmation I am willing to put it forward 
as a possibility. But if the Horses were 
really running away on a mad rampage, 
it is not likely that a traffic cop with all 
his dignity and authority and signals 
could have stopped them as stated. 

—(Epr1Tor) 
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House-Plant Work for May 


BY MRS. H. P. BRAYTON, (Central N. Y.) 


O not be in a hurry to put House 

Plants out-of-doors as they are 

very tender from being in the 
house over the Winter and will freeze 
easily. Give ventilation, however, on all 
nice sunny days but try and avoid 
draughts. 


If you did not take enough cuttings 
of your Christmas Poinsettia, more may 
be made this month which should bloom 
at Christmas time. 


May is a good time to start seeds of 
Begonia semperflorens, a fibrous variety. 

The seed is as fine as dust but sprinkle 
it evenly on soil preferably made of two 
parts loam, one part well-decayed manure, 
one part peat or leaf-mold, and one part 
sand. Moisten a day or more in advance, 
for often the soil which has been kept 
over the Winter in our cellars to start 
early plants, is so dry that it is difficult 
to wet through, so it is well to sprinkle 
well and then let it dry sufficiently so 
that it may be cultivated nicely with an 
old kitchen fork and not be muddy, but 
of a friable nature. After the seed is 
sown a light dusting with powdered char- 
coal is very beneficial as it helps to keep 
the soil sweet. However, this is not at 
all essential and the seed will germinate 
very well without. Cover the receptacle 
with glass and then with anything that 
will exclude light and place in a warm 
spot, if possible over hot water pipes 
but not directly on them. Watch care- 
fully and water when the soil looks the 
least dry. It will not be long before the 
tiny green babies will be born and at 
first they will look lke moss so tiny 
will they appear, and you will think 
they will never be large enough to trans- 
plant, but in a month or so they will be 
large enough to handle when they may 
be put in other boxes or directly in tiny 
pots. I prefer boxes as they do not dry 
out so quickly and as they become larger, 
may be potted. They bloom when quite 
small and continue indefinitely. Keep 
the old flowers removed to keep the plants 
looking trim and neat. Cuttings may be 
taken of this variety and may be easily 
rooted in sand or water and make fine 
plants quicker than the seedlings, but if 
a quantity are wanted or different varie- 
ties, growing from seed is a good way 
and is good fun. 


Do not let water stand in the saucers 
of any kind of Begonia as the leaves 
will drop off and eventually the roots 
will rot. 


Try a few plants of the well known 
Celosias for winter-blooming. Now is 
the time to start them from seed, follow- 
ing the general directions given last 
month for Cyclamen, Cinerarias, ete. 
Shift them before they become pot bound 
or they will receive a check from which 
they may not recover. Seven- or eight- 
inch pots are large enough in which to 
flower them. Give plenty of water at all 
times. When flower spikes begin to show 
feed with liquid manure to which has 
been added a little soot, twice weekly. 
Soot makes colors brighter, strange as 
it may seem. 





If you have any old plants of Chrys- 
anthemums that bloomed in your window 
garden this last Winter, this is a splendid 
time to divide them and repot for the 
coming season. Incorporate a little bone 
meal with the new soil in which you put 
them. Watch out for yellow thrip and 
spray with tobacco solution, and if it still 
persists, put some tobacco stems or dust 
on soil about the plants. 


Heliotrope cuttings may be taken now 
and should be nice little plants by June. 


Look over all plants which are subject 
to mealy bug. This has caused me the 
most trouble of any insect with my house 
plants. If you only find a few, a small 
camel’s-hair brush dipped in alcohol will 
remove and kill them. 


Get a few cuttings of Marguerites and 
keep them growing along, and next 
Christmas they will bloom in the house, 
when they will be very welcome. 


Any old plants of Oleanders that you 
may have stored in the cellar should be 
brought to the light and given all the 
sunshine possible. Water well and feed 
with some good fertilizer. 


Hibiseus sinensis makes a wonderful 
house plant, always in bloom if well- 
watered and fed occasionally with some 
good plant food. They come in single 
and double forms in reds, pinks, yellows, 
salmons, ete. The flowers are very large 
and very beautiful. In the Hawaiian 
Islands they grow to large bushes, and 
there are supposed to be several thousand 
varieties, but here we can content our- 
selves with the comparatively few but 
lovely kinds in cultivation. They are 
tender and cannot withstand frost. 





A Floating Island 


\\V BEN the pond above Higley’s Falls 
power station on Racquette river in 
Northern New York was drained during 
repairs last Fall, the first opportunity was 
afforded for thorough examination of a 
floating island which two years before 
broke from the newly flooded area and 
went sailing down. stream. Nearly three 
acres in extent, carrying small trees and 
a riot of vegetation, the ambulant land 
threatened damage to turbines and ma- 
chinery when it brought up on the crest of 
the dam at Higley’s and began to break 
asunder. Steel hawsers were attached and 
it was towed by teams up river to an in- 
let, where it was anchored until the fol- 
lowing Winter. Then huge timber and 
stone eribs were sunk through the ice to 
close the inlet and prevent the island 
again wandering, while to insure its im- 
prisonment it was bound together with 
half inch steel cables and attached to the 
eribs by inch-thick strands. 

During the latter part of last season 
it lay high and dry owing to the lowered 
water. Thus exposed it proved fully four 
feet thick, composed largely of matted 
roots, but including some earth and debris. 
The surface was clothed with exuberant 
flora, from delicate grasses to trees 
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twenty feet high. Berries thrived and 
daintily colored Huntsmen’s Cups (ear- 
nivorous flowers of the Pitcher Plant 
family), fed by the swarms of insects 
that dwell in the rank verdure. Despite 
its instability and many small chasms, 
cottagers from the neighborhood often 
ventured upon it to gather berries. 

















The Floating Island grounded when pond 


was drained. an in foreground on 
River bed. Man in background on island 


Arthur L. Parmeter of 257 Franklin 
street, Watertown, N. Y., took home a 
plant of the Huntsmen’s Cups from the 
island the last week of September, 1930, 
and the plant thrived in the house until 
late in January. It was kept well- 
watered, the cups filled and was fed at 
frequent intervals on dead flies, of which 
a number were collected in a bottle during 
late Fall, and retained in cold storage for 
its sustenance. During the last three 
weeks of its existence the plant put out 
new leaves and what appeared to be a 
bud, but seemed to lack the vitality to 
mature the shoots. 


I, Parmeter, (N. Y.) 





Lillies 

REGARDING Auratum Lilies: Most 
of the imported bulbs are infected 
with Botritus and while they bloom the 
first season they afterwards run out. I 
have found it a good practice to carry the 
bulbs through the Winter in cold storage 
and plant in the early Spring. They 
should be planted eight inches deep or 
more, and richly fed, without allowing 
fresh stable manure to come in contact 
with the bulbs. In this way one can 
occasionally get a bulb to persist and 
multiply. There are a few American- 
grown bulbs on the market, and where 
the grower has a clean stock of them they 
are much better than the imported bulbs. 
I wish more people would become in- 
terested in the California Lillies, Mt. 
Hood, Pardalinium, Roezli Humboltii, 
Columbianum, Baryi and others. They 
are very hardy, persistent and beautiful 

and should be more widely grown. 


Joe Smiru, ( Wash.) 
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May in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 








“When shaws beene sheene, and shradds full 
fayre, 
And leaves both large and longe, 
Itt is merrye walking in the fayre forrest 
To heare the small birdes songe.” 


HIS opening verse of an old English 

| ballad shows as keen an apprecia- 

tion of the beauties of May woods 

away back in the 12th Century, as is dis- 

played now. It seems that people then 

used their eyes for the proper enjoyment 

of Nature, as well as for the exact plac- 

ing of a good cloth-yard shaft in the 
jerkin of an enemy. 


In the warmer parts of California, if 
one has a patio or sheltered pergola, the 
most unusual and charming climber to 
plant therein is a Copa de Oro, or Cup 
of Gold (Solandra guttata). This comes 
from Mexico and requires a frostless sit- 
uation. The gorgeous golden flowers 
average six inches across, and the whole 
plant is the showiest thing imaginable 
_ when the great five-petaled golden flowers 
are in bloom. The vine is tall, heavy, and 
fast growing, covering a large surface. 
Its tenderness prohibits its use in the 
colder sections of the state. 


Dahlias may be planted this month. 
sefore planting carefully separate the 
tubers, using a coping-saw for this pur- 
pose. Be sure that each tuber has a sec- 
tion of the crown bearing an eye, else it 
will be useless. It is well to place a tall 
sturdy stake beside each as it is planted, 
as later placing sometimes injures the 
tuber. The ground should be watered 
and well worked just before commencing 
planting operations, and then not watered 
again until the shoots appear above the 
ground. 


The Delphiniums having completed 
their first bloom, should now be rigorously 
eut back to about six inches above 
ground, in order to start new growth for 
a new spire of bloom. Indeed, one often 
finds the new growth started before the 
old is finished. 


May is about the last eall for planting 
annuals this season, as the weather be- 
comes too warm in June for any except 
the most heat-loving seedlings, to survive. 


Flower beds and borders look exceed- 
ingly neat and precise if outlined in 
borders of dwarf Lobelia or Ageratum. 
They should be set out now. Armeria, 
too, makes an exeellent edging. Its neat 
little pink flower heads among the fine 
green foliage is always greatly admired 
by visitors to the garden. <A bed out- 
lined in white Spiral Candytuft is a thing 
of beauty, especially if the bed is planted 
in deep blue flowers, 


Glads may still be planted every two 
weeks, 


A porch or pergola never looks so 
cool as when it is ornamented with several 
well-kept hanging baskets. Being up 
high, they are frequently neglected and 
soon dry up. Who has not seen hanging 
baskets that resembled nothing so much 
as straw hats discarded some five years 
before. Only miniature plants should be 





Favorite 
Lobelia, 


employed in hanging baskets. 
ones are Mimulus, Memesia, 
Thunbergia, Viola, and Begonias. 


Look carefully to the weeds before 
their seeds set. If the seedpods are still 
green then the uprooted weeds may be 
thrown down as mulch for plants. 


In California the soil bakes badly dur- 
ing the hot months. To prevent this, try 
placing folded newspapers around the 
base of plants. The papers may be com- 
pletely covered with soil so that they do 
not make an unsightly display. 


Just now the tops of the Narcissi are 
looking particularly bad. They are yellow 
and lop around in a dispirited manner. 
One cannot cut them off for it spoils the 
bulbs, they must be left to drop their 
leaves. One authority suggests braiding 
the long leaves and then tucking them 
away out of sight. 


Now that continued warm weather has 
set in, all Evergreens and tropical plants 
may be planted. Tropical subjects that 
do well in California are: Rice Paper 
Plant, Bamboo, Banana, Caladium (Ele- 
phant’s Ear), Pampas Grass and Strelit- 
zie Reginae (Bird of Paradise). By the 
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way, the Elephant’s Ear, so much de- 
pended on in parks for a large tropical 
effect, is nothing to the Japanese, but 
something to eat. No  well-regulated 
Japanese farm in California is without 
its Taro (Caladium) patch, for its roots 
are a staple food to them. 


The ornamental flowering fruit trees, 
having long since finished their bloom, 
may be pruned this month. They are 
grown only for the fine display of their 
blossoms; their fruit is either insignifi- 
cant or entirely lacking. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings may still be 
planted for fall bloom. 


Cuphea platycentra is a fine subject 
for the hanging basket or window box. 
It is a dwarf perennial of bushy habit, 
with lanceolate leaves and miniature tubu- 
lar flowers colored scarlet, black, white, 
and green. The blooms are produced 
freely and continuously throughout the 
Summer. It may be propagated by cut- 
tings. 


An excellent manure that may be ob- 
tained from certain fertilizer factories 
near large cities is made from sewage. 
By a special process (known as the A. 
B. C. method) the manurial constituents 
are precipitated by the addition of alum, 
blood, clay, charcoal, etc., to the sewage. 
The precipitate after drying is sold under 
the name of “native guano.” 





A Few Porch Box Suggestions 


BY A.B. T., (N. Y.) 


F you would have your porch and 

window boxes a thing of beauty and 

attract the admiration of all passers- 
by, you must follow just a few simple 
rules. 

The first essential is, of course, good 
soil, rich and mellow, with proper drain- 
age. Do not fill the boxes too full or it 
will be impossible to properly water them. 

Before selecting your plants, consider 
their exposure; some will thrive and blos- 
som in a northern exposure with little 
direct sunlight, while others are at their 
best only when growing in the sun. 

Have all plants of uniform size or the 
larger ones soon overshadow the weaker, 
and they remain small and insignificant. 
Keep the blooming plants towards the 
front of the box unless they are of good 
height. 

Of course, you will plant vines at the 
front edge; I have found nothing better 
for this than the Vinea Vine, or Varie- 
gated Myrtle. They make quick growth, 
their green-and-white foliage is neat and 
pretty, and another point in their favor,— 
the roots may be wintered in a cool cellar. 
In the Fall before killing frosts, set your 
porch box in a dark corner of the cellar. 
Towards Spring water and bring to light 
before growth has begun and your Vineas 
will be larger than ever before, without 
the bother and expense of replanting. 

For a partially-shaded box, the trailing 
Coleus makes a beautiful, velvety cover- 
ing of red, green, and brown, for the 
front of the box. Three or four small 
pieces rooted in early Spring will soon 
make a great display. 


English Ivy is an old standby, but has 
a tendency to crowd out other plants and 
cover the surface rather than the edge of 
box. 

Dusty Millers are good border plants if 
combined with vines with green foliage 
or bright flowers. 

In my opinion there is nothing prettier 
for the remainder of the box than Coleus, 
using two varieties for formal effect or a 
mixture of varieties; or Coleus with Ger- 
aniums or other flowering plants, for 
variety. But the Coleus color up well, 
either with or without direct sun, grow 
rapidly and remain pretty throughout the 
season. Try a box edged with Vineas, 
with a few budding Begonias back of 
them and backed with some pretty speci- 
mens of Coleus. If you want to spend a 
little more, use the Tuberous Begonias (if 
partially shaded) ; start the bulbs inside in 
early Spring and prepare to be the envy 
of your neighbors. 

Petunias make a showy box when 
planted alone, with little trouble. A box 
of purple and white, or pink and white 
baleony Petunias will remain a blaze of 
color all Summer. 

But whatever you plant, do not forget 
to loosen the soil occasionally and water 
regularly; thoroughly soaking the soil. 
Apply water gently to prevent washing 
the soil from the roots, and being sure 
that all corners and edges receive their 
share. As the season advances, the boxes 
will begin to be crowded with roots and 
require more frequent watering. Boxes 
are much less care than flowers in the 
garden. 
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Iris Landmarks 


re | 


By 


+. I, PILKINGTON, Hon. Secretary of the Iris Society 


(In Gardening Illustrated,—English) 


S each Iris season closes and we look 
A\ pack on the many wonderful and 

beautiful Irises which have delighted 
us amongst the June-flowering types: in our 
own garden and elsewhere, we are, I think, 
apt to forget or overlook the work of the 
hybridists during the past 50 years to 
whom we are indebted for these splendid 
present-day garden Irises. 

If we trace back the ancestry of the 
June-flowering Irises of chief merit in our 
gardens to-day, we shall find that there 
exist some quite definite landmarks in the 
chain of their development. Prior to 1880 
our June-flowering Irises were entirely of 
the comparatively low-growing variety, with 
a badly formed and crowded flower spike. 

In the “eighties,” however, the first great 
landmark appeared in the form of Iris Tro- 
jana, from the Troad, and about the same 
time Iris Cypriana arrived from Cyprus, 
hoth being sent to the late Sir Michael 
Foster, who was the great Iris enthusiast of 
the day. 

Sir Michael was not slow to appreciate 
that the tall and branching flower-spike 
habit of these two Irises held most valuable 
possibilities for the improvement, by 
hybridisation, of the existing race of gar- 
den Irises. Between the years 1909 and 
1913, therefore, there appeared Caterina, 
Crusader, Shelford Chieftain, and Lady 
Foster; all marked advances on any Irises 
then existing in our gardens for branch 
and height of flower-spike. (Caterina has 
since been used extensively in further de- 
veloping this type.) 

We must not forget also Amas (syn. 
Macrantha), an Iris which, having this 
branching characteristic, also played no 
small part in developments at this time. 

In 1910 further evidence of the influence 
of Iris Trojana appeared in France in the 
form of Alcazar, raised and sent out by 
Messrs. Vilmorin. This Iris has probably 
been more overworked as a parent than any 
Iris of recent times. Many Irises of con- 
siderable merit appeared during the next 10 


years, and branching habit, with good 
spacing of the individual flowers, became 
one of the leading features in the “make 
up” of a good Iris, 

In 1917, however, a second landmark of 
incalculable importance appeared in the 
form of Mr. Bliss’s Dominion—an Iris quite 
lacking in the desirable branching habit, 
having, in fact, a notably overcrowded stem, 
but of a velvety texture of flower, quite 
unknown and undreamt of in Irises of 
prior introduction. 

No one was more alive to these short- 
comings than Mr. Bliss himself, and, in con- 
sequence, we find that within the next 10 
years following the introduction of Domin- 
ton he gave us a group of Irises having the 
velvety texture of Dominion in _ their 
flowers, but with branching flower-spikes, 
by the use of Iris Trojana, viz., Majestic, 
Romola, Moa, Cardinal, Duke of Bedford, 
Titan, and Tenebre. 

I do not suppose that any Iris has made 
such a vast difference to the “quality” of 
present-day introductions as Dominion and 
its descendants. When we think of the 
great Irises now being produced in France 
by Mons. Cayeux, and by many English 
and American raisers, we realise that with- 
out Dominion their achievements would be 
very tame, and far more arduous. The 
next landmark to appear was Shekinah, 
raised in Massachusetts by Miss Sturtevant, 
and introduced in 1918. 

This Iris was of very great importance be- 
cause it was the first yellow Iris of com- 
paratively tall stature and branching habit; 
a type quite unknown up to that date. 

Since its appearance our gardens, which 
were signally bereft of good yellow June- 
flowering Irises have been considerably en- 
riched by varieties of this color. 

I cannot close these few notes without re- 
ference to one more “landmark,” though the 
part which it has played in enriching our 
store of garden Irises is possibly as yet 
doubtful; but I maintain that it has played 
a part and may do so in the future to a 
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lris,—Seminole 
(Photo by Mrs. Tillie M. Hanson) 
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{| The Iris 


larger extent. The Iris I have in mind is 
Riccardi, a native of Syria, remarkable for 
its very tall, flexuose stems and very large 
flowers. This Iris is not hardy in our 
climate, but has been used very largely and 
successfully in hybridising by Mons. Denis 
in the South of France, who has produced 
many fine seedlings by its use, the best 
known being probably Mlle. Schwartz and 
Mme. Durrand, neither of which, however, 
can be really classed as “garden” Irises on 
account of their tenderness. 

Some very wonderful Irises, having great 
size of spike and flower, have also been pro- 
duced in California by the late William 
Mohr and by Professor Sydney Mitchell, 
using Iris Riccardi and its near relative I. 
Mesopotamica; the culture of these is un- 
fortunately a specialist’s pastime. 


In conclusion, then, when you contemplate 
our June-flowering Irises, remember Tro- 
jana and Sir Michael Foster, Dominion and 
Mr. Bliss, Shekinah and Miss Sturtevant, 
for these are the landmarks in the past 50 
years of Iris history. 





Tris Zwanenburg 


I call Zwanenburg the “Gosling Iris.” 
Its shades are exactly the tints of Gos- 
lings three weeks old, with daixer stripe 
on each petal simulating the stripe down 
the birds’ necks and backs. 

In gravelly ground raised six inches 
above surrounding land, this Iris is per- 
fectly hardy for me. Its leaves are of 
the semi-dwarf order. The flower stem 
often grows to thirty inches, carrying 
three large blooms open at a time. It 
stands rain better than Florentina with 
which it blooms in point of time, being an 
early hybrid and not a pureblooded Ger- 
man Iris. 

Grow it apart from other Iris, and if 
possible where you can look from your 
window and see it against distant blue 
water. 

E. S. Jounson, (Penna.) 





Rhododendrons in Northern 
Tilinois 


READER sends a clipping about care 
of Rhododendron in the North which 
may be interesting to others, as follows: 


“The soil in which Rhododendrons are 
planted must be acid,—free from lime. The 
soil that suits them best is one composed 
of loam, leafmold or peat, and sand, in 
equal quantities. They like plenty of water 
and shelter from the winter sun. Their 
roots must be mulched throughout the en- 
tire year with decayed oak leaves, pine 
needles or peat moss. 

“They are likely to be infested with the 
Lace-wing Fly, which secretes itself on the 
undersurface of the leaves, causing the 
foliage to become yellowish or brownish in 
appearance and slightly curled. After the 
Lace-wing Fly has been detected, the best 
thing to do is to spray the bush at once. A 
good spray is made from five pounds of 
fish-oil soap, one-half pint nicotine extract 
to ten gallons of water. September, May 
and June are the months to spray for this 
insect. 

“Better protect your Rhododendrons with 
a screen of burlap stretched between stakes 
driven into the ground about the bushes, 
this will keep the leaves from thawing and 
freezing in alternate warm and cold 
weather, and when the warm spring winds 
come will keep the plants from drying out 
and will prevent other injuries which may 
happen to an unprotected plant.” 
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Editorial Notes 


H OW good the following news sounds 

in a real American’s ears. “The 
movement for the elimination of objec- 
tionable roadside billboards which will 
give motorists an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing the scenery is assuming large propor- 
tions. Now the publie is realizing that 
its precious air highways have also fallen 
under the heavy hand of ‘billboardizing’ 
That a similar movement for radio bill- 
board elimination is under way is appar- 
ent to those who keep their ears to the 
ground. In some instances the advertis- 
ing is so aggressive that it is actually 
defeating the very end it is designed to 
serve.” That this has been quoted and 
requoted is encouraging. The original 
credit is given to the Christian Science 
Monitor but that the item has attracted 
attention enough for other papers to copy 
it shows the trend toward better things. 
The traveling public which in these days 
includes a very large percentage of our 
entire population, is beginning to realize 
how billboards disfigure our scenery 
which, not so defaced, can hold its own 
with other parts of the world. We do not 
go “abroad” to see places more beautiful, 
but for variety and to get away from be- 
ing self-centered; to learn to become in- 
ternational in point of view and sym- 
pathetic toward all peoples and races. 
A red-blooded American whether native- 
born or adopted will not mar the face of 
his Mother Country, nor patronize those 
who do so. Money and business are very 
necessary but they are not the end and 
aim of life. 


The last week in February, we read 
as a news item, that “Jonquils” had been 
seen in a sunny spot in Little Falls, New 
York. It is most evident that reporter 
was not a gardener, not even the most 
amateur one. Oceasionally during a thaw, 
a Croeus or Snowdrop will venture into 
bloom in a sheltered, sunny spot at that 
early date, but surely nothing in the 
Narcissus line. What the average “cub” 
reporter does not know, would, as the 
saying goes, “fill a book,” not one but a 
whole set. 


The season of auto trips and picking 
of Wild Flowers is again at hand and 





what is to be done. The penal law reads: 

“Cuts down, girdles or otherwise injures 
or destroys, a fruit, shade or ornamental 
tree standing on the lands of another; or 
takes, picks, plucks, severs, carries away, 
removes or injures, in a manner to kill or 
cause to die, or destroys any plant, shrub, 
tree or vine, or any wild or cultivated Trail- 
ing Arbutus (Epigaea repens), Flowering 
Dogwood (Cornus florida), Mountain Laurel 
(Kalmia latifolia), or Pink Lady’s Slipper 
or Moccasin Flower, (Cypripedium acaule), 
growing on the land of the people of the 
state, or in any street, highway, public 
place or park belonging to or under the 
control of any county, city, town or village, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


So much for the law, but how to teach 
its observance to the people, many of 
whom are ignorant of its existence and 
eare less? 

“While all flower lovers feel that our 
rarer native plants should be protected 
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it is still an open question what is the 
best way to do it. To forbid picking 
them in localities thickly populated does 
little good, for it is only a question of 
a little time, before improved roads and 
‘new developments’ will exterminate large 
colonies in a few weeks or months, and in 
any case the owner of the land can collect 
and sell the plants, burn them over or 
plow them under at his own sweet will. 


“Tf people knew a little more about the 
structure of plants, much less damage 
might be done. Some of our showiest 
species like the Cardinal Flower, Dutch- 
man’s Breeches and others, are so lightly 
fixed in the soil that careless picking of 
blossoms is quite sure to result in up- 
rooting the plants. Others, like the Tril- 
liums, are almost invariably gathered 
with all the foliage attached, thus quite 
likely insuring the death of the bulbous 
root.” 


All bulbs must have some of their 
foliage left to provide them with the 
necessities of life and growth. To insure 
the life of bulbs, the leaves ought to be 
left on to gradually mature and wither 
away. Just after blooming, bulbs make 
their new “bulb growth.” 





Dahlias in Central New York 


BY 


AHLIAS are not a really satisfactory 
plant in Utica and much of the sur- 
rounding country. They make wonderful 
growth, but bloom indifferently, although 
oceasionally doing well. Why? That 
question never seems to receive a satis- 
factory answer. Even professionals just 
say, “There is no use bothering with them 
here.” Something about soil, moisture or 
air does not fit their needs evidently. 


If one wishes to “gamble” with them 
here are some suggestions. Dahlias can 
be grown from seed, but the easiest and 
quickest way is to plant the tubers. It 
is said they require two things for success- 
ful culture; porous soil and cool nights. 
It is curious, but you will get very beauti- 
ful flowers from poor soil. Any soil, 
however, that will grow corn and potatoes 
should produce good Dahlias. Feed them 
after the buds form, and disbud for large 
fine flowers. Hardwood ashes worked into 
the soil will give more and better tubers, 
stiff stocks and better blossoms. 

The tubers may be set out any time 
after spring frosts are over, and up to 
July. The best time, though, is between 
May Ist and June 15th. Some who have 
done fairly well with Dahlias say, do not 
plant until the middle of June. They 
think that later planting produces success. 


Others advocate starting indoors for 
early flowering. One point to be decided 
first is when bloom is desired. Usually 
Dahlias are counted on, if at all, for late 
bloom. Late August and early September 
are looked upon as Dahlia time. As the 
first real frost takes them they are quite 
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likely to be wilted black masses by Sep- 
tember 15th. One argument for earlier 
planting. 

However, whenever planting is done, 
place the tubers horizontally about six 
inches below the surface, with eyes up- 
wards and only one tuber in a hole. Never 
set them on end. Dahlias ought to bloom 
in from eight to ten weeks after planting. 


They need lots of cultivating; in fact 
there is no danger of over-cultivation. 
They also need plenty of water, especially 
during flowering time. If planted in a 
slight depression they can be better 
watered as the depression should be filled 
frequently unless heavy rains do it for 
one. For soaking, do not use a watering- 
can, but put on a whole pailful. 


In late Autumn the tubers must be 
taken up, dried enough not to rot, and 
stored with stalks upside down to allow 
moisture to run off. They will keep 
wherever potatoes will, in a cool place 
in the cellar. They can be marked with 
an indelible pencil, by dampening the 
tubers and marking each with a number. 
These numbers and the corresponding 
names should be recorded in the Garden 
Book. 

One thing is very important and that 
is, the tops should not be cut off until 
they are quite dry. It is better to leave 
too much stem than too little. In dividing 
roots, each root or tuber should have a 
small part of the mother stem left on. A 
tuber with no eye will naturally not grow. 
The clumps are most easily separated at 
harvesting time as they are easier to cut. 
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Useful Hints for May 


LL through May is sowing time; 
annuals, biennials, and perennials. 
The first for this Summer’s bloom; the 
second, for next Summer's, and the last, 
mostly for the future, from next year on 
for many seasons. A few perennials, if 
started very early, will bloom sparingly 
the latter part of the coming flowering 
time. Tender plants should not be started 
too early in May, in Central New York, 
unless the tiny seedlings ean be protected, 
especially at night. May nights are apt 
to be cold, and frosts quite liable up to 
about Decoration Day. 

Some gardeners feel it is good fun to 
gamble just a little with these very early 
things. The loss is slight if they fail, 
unless high-priced seed is used. However, 
no really sensible gardener would venture 
with very choice varieties. In ease of 
success the longer and earlier flowering 
period is enjoyed. It is not possible to 
give an exact safe date, as even a few 
miles may make a difference of a week or 
even two, in temperature. Right here 
within the city limits, such a difference 
is very noticeable. In North Utica, gar- 
dens are later coming into bloom and have 
earlier frosts in September than those in 
South Utica. Protected gardens have a 
longer season than those in more open 
sections on the outskirts. Experience 
must teach each gardener the possibilities 
of his or her own plot. 


Asparagus needs a heavy sprinkling 
of salt, and nitrate of soda encourages 
the growth of large stalks. Asparagus 
and Rhubarb should not be gathered the 
first year, and only sparingly the second. 
After it is well-established, the roots will 
be sturdy enough to endure a plentiful 
harvest. Both plants need lots of food. 
Rhubarb especially is a feeder ; 
well-fed it grows rapidly. 


yrnce 
gross 


Gladiolus corms ean be set out any time 
during the month. Decide when you want 
them to bloom and plant accordingly. 
Whether the kinds you want are early or 
late bloomers must of course be con- 
sidered. 


There really is no garden work that 
cannot be done during May, except prun- 
ing and cuddling things up again for 
Winter. The month is just filled to over- 
flowing until one hardly knows what to 
do first. Being systematic, even to mak- 
ing out a written schedule for each day, 
would help greatly in getting everything 
done. Oh, how few of us accomplish as 
much as we might because we rely on 
doing what we think of at the moment 
and perhaps overlook a much more needed 
bit of work. Then it is so easy to stop 
to do a bit of weeding, or something else 
that calls attention as we pass by, in the 
meantime forgetting what we set out 
to do. Yes, undoubtedly, system, if we 
could but learn to aequire the habit, would 
help us through even such a rush time 
as May. 


Perhaps the average amateur forgets 
nothing so much as spraying. Fruit trees 
must be sprayed at just the correct time 
or great harm may result. Never spray- 


when a fruit tree is in full bloom, or bees 
and other insects that eross-fertilize the 
(Continued in Col. 1, page 240) 


Some_ useful 
builders of Japanese Gardens in the North 
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suggestions here for the 





Practical Botany;—Buds and Stems 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


TEMS, which are the connecting 
links between the roots and leaves, 
may readily be distinguished from 

roots by the fact that they possess joints, 
or nodes, as they are technically called, 
and also bear leaves; while roots are lack- 
ing in both. 

In the germination of seeds, the shoot 
goes straight upward into the sunlight, 
just as persistently as the root goes down- 
ward into the soil, the sunlight being quite 
as important to one as the soil to the 
other. When the shoot reaches the sur- 
face, the cotyledons either spread out in 
the form of green leaves, or the tiny 
leaves of the plumule quickly unfold and 
begin their work of making chlorophyll. 
As the stem elongates, other leaves ap- 
pear—at the nodes, never between them— 
and soon the stem is nearly concealed 
by all-important green leaves. The stem 
not only supports the leaves, flowers, and 
fruits in favorable positions, but it offers 
a means of transportation for water 
and mineral food upward, and for manu- 
factured food downward to parts where 
it is to be consumed or stored. The 
e terior of young stems is covered by an 





epidermis, which in perennial 
soon thickens into bark. 

As soon as the young shoot appears 
above ground, its troubles begin. To 
guard against drying, the outer wall of 
the epidermis becomes filled with a com- 
pound of fatty and waxy material that is 
nearly impervious to water, and to pro- 
tect the shoot from accidental injury, 
bruising or breaking, the walls of the 
cells become thickened, and sometimes 
in perennials, woody. 

The stress which the strengthening 
materials of the stem must overcome is 
mainly that of the wind and the weight 
of the crown. Anyone who has watched 
a giant Elm bending and writhing in a 
storm must realize the tremendous strain 
put upon its fibers. The force of the 
wind bends the stem, causing a stretching 
on one side and compression on the other, 
while the weight of the crown produces a 
somewhat different form of compression ; 
and all of these stresses are most effee- 
tively met if the strengthening elements 
are distributed in the form of a hollow 
eylinder. In the roots, however, the 
strengthing elements take the form of a 


species 
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solid column at the center, that form 
being adapted to resist a longitudinal 
strain. 

As has been said, the buds appear only 
at the nodes and are of two general types 
—leaf buds and flower buds—some pro- 
ducing only flowers, others only leaves; 
-vhile still others give rise to both leaves 
and flowers. These buds are arranged in 
different ways on different plants, each 
species having its characteristic form of 
phyllotaxy, as this arrangement is called. 

When only one bud is borne at a node 
the next arises from the opposite side of 
the stem alternating as growth continues. 
If two leaves arise from the same node 
they are opposite each other; and when 
more than two leaves arise from a node 
they form a circle or whorl as in some 
kinds of Lilies. 

It is interesting to see how many stems 
remain a brilliant green, while buds, and 
sometimes seed pods, share the same vivid 
hue. These parts carry on a certain 
amount of photo-synthetie activity and 
aid the leaves in their work of manufac- 
turing grape sugar. 

When the epidermis is replaced by the 
layer of eorky cells called bark, the inter- 
change of gases between the air and the 
stem is earried on through the lenticels, 
small spots where the bark tissue is 
looser and softer than in other parts. 





Storing Root Crops 


The main principles of preserving root 
crops are, first, prevent sweating; second, 
exclude wet; third, keep out frost; fourth, 
prevent roots growing. ‘Lo prevent sweat- 
ing, openings may be left at the top of a 
pile of roots, or, when the pile is half built, 
a little clean straw, that is quite dry, in 
bundles, may be introduced. To keep out 
wet, see that good covering is provided. ‘To 
keep out frost, use extra covering in severe 
weather. To prevent roots sprouting, cut 
away close to the crown, and keep them as 
cool as possible. While parsnips and car- 
rots will stand close cutting, other roots 
will not tolerate cutting to the quick. 

A. J. J. (in The Garden, English) 








(Continucd from Col. 1, page 259) 
blossoms will be killed. Spray before, 
and again after the trees have flowered. 
There are state laws governing this matter 
and the best plan would be to call up 
the head of the nearest Farm Bureau or 
the Superintendent of your city parks 
and get expert advice and correct infor- 
mation before going ahead with your 


spraying. But do not neglect it, even 
if you are busy sowing, planting, sepa- 


rating, and so on all through the list; 
even to just enjoying the May-flowering 
shrubs, bulbs, and other early bloomers. 
Do not be a mere drudge; that isn’t what 
a garden is for. There is little use in 
having it, if we do not take time off each 
day, to visit every section and just enjoy 
it. 

Any amount of moving and re-arrang- 
ing can be done in May if the plants 
moved are well set and kept thoroughly 
watered. Plenty of water is the greatest 
seeret in suecessful transplanting. In 
fact most things ean be changed at any 
time if kept bountifully watered. A few 
varieties, however, never take kindly to 
moving. Who ean blame them! 
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Dahlias from Seed 


BY MILLER PURVIS, (Idaho) 
(In Rural New-Yorker) 


our flower garden, but no special at- 

tention had ever been given to them 
until within a few years. Usually we 
bought a few tubers each year and those we 
liked best we tried to keep, while others 
were given away. Year after year we would 
buy a packet of Dahlia seeds and raise a 
few seedlings, but as the flowers were almost 
invariably single we thought we just had 
bad luck in getting double flowers, not 
knowing enough about Dahlias to know that 
seedings are almost always single the first 
year. 

Three or four years ago we got interested 
in Dahlias from having bought some rather 
high-priced tubers from which we learned 
how much pleasure one can get from real 
high class varieties, and we began to ac- 
quire information about them, so we could 
know when we had some really desirable 
varieties. 

Last year we had a long row of fine varie- 
ties grown from tubers and besides these 
we had two rows 100 feet long that were 
grown from seed. We bought the best seed 
we could find offered in the catalogs, some 
costing a dollar for 25 seeds, and we never 
got more pleasure than we did from watch- 
ing those two rows of seedling Dahlias 
develop. There were between 60 and 70 
plants, and when they came into bloom there 
were not more than half a dozen that were 
duplicated. One very large-flowered variety 
showed two plants that seemed identical in 
color and style. The color was a beautiful 
shade of lavender. 

I shall not undertake to describe the 
many curious varieties we had nor the 
attractiveness of the lot when they were 
in full bloom. Although they were planted 
the middle of May, the seed put out such 
sturdy stems and they grew so rapidly that 
the last of August we had a profusion of 
bloom and a riot of color. One plant grew 
to be more than six feet high, and it is 
conservative to say it had 50 flowers open 
at one time. But unfortunately it was 
about the poorest in color and style of any 
thing we had. One little plant that was 
overlooked when the surplus plants in the 
rows were pulled out and transplanted, was 
so shaded by the strong plant under which 
it was hidden, it came bravely out and had 
some bright flowers although it was not a 
foot high. 

Although the packets were labeled as 
being Peony-flowered, double-red, Pompon, 
Cactus, and so on, we got all kinds of 
flowers from each package. The package 
of Cactus gave us just one Cactus-flowered 
plant and we did not have a single Pom- 
pon in the lot. This is to be expected as 
the seeds do not come true, which adds to 
the pleasure of raising seedling Dahlias, be- 
cause one never knows exactly what to 
expect. 

Seedlings transplant without the least 
trouble. They will stand more abuse than 
any other plant I know of except seedling 
potatoes. Although they will bloom, if 
planted in the open ground after danger 
from frost is past, the best way is to 
plant in boxes in the house and transplant 
to open ground when the soil and air are 
warmed. 

Dahlias respond to fertilizers, and a dose 
of hardwood ashes, or potassium in some 
other form, will improve the flowers in size 


ere have always been grown in 


and brilliancy, while lightly-treating them 
with ammonium sulphate two or three times 
during the season will induce vigorous 
growth. At the same time they will do 
very well if planted in ordinary fertile 
garden soil. 

Always, in growing seedling Dahlias, 
there is the chance of producing a new 
variety of outstanding beauty and desir- 
ability. Some of our very best varieties 
originated in the flower gardens of flower 
lovers who made no pretense to any special 
skill as florists. Anyone has just as good 
a chance to find one of these beauties 
among his seedlings as the most skillful 
grower. 

Besides beauty of color and shape in the 
blossoms, a Dahlia to be of commercial im- 
portance must have the flowers set on long, 
stiff stems in order to make good cut 
flowers. Dahlias may be kept in perfect 
condition for several days after they are 
cut; if, when they are first cut, the cut 
ends of the stems are burned with a match 
or dipped in boiling water. Adding a little 


‘salt to the water in the container also helps 


to keep them in good condition. 





Grow Plenty of Carrots 


OMESTIC animals as well as wild ones 
recognized the value of the Carrot in 
the diet much before human beings realized 
that it was one of the most nutritious and 
health giving of all the garden vegetables. 
Originally the Carrot was most esteemed 
to be eaten raw and at the same time there 
was a current theory, long since exploded, 
that eating vegetables raw gave rise to 
severe intestinal disturbances. This theory 
applied particularly to Turnips, Cucumbers, 
Cabbage and Carrots. Now Carrots as well 
as these other vegetables are sliced or 
chopped and served raw in salads with a 
full understanding of their valuable food 
qualities, 

The popularity of the Carrot as an article 
of cooked food began when the best methods 
of cooking it were learned. It should be 
cooked by the steam or waterless method 
to get its best flavor and to save the 
precious vegetable juices. It should be 
cooked long enough to be perfectly tender. 


The Carrot is now especially esteemed 
when half grown or less, as baby Carrots. 
The mature roots are equally valuable for 
food, but require much longer cooking. 
They have much more flavor than the young 
roots, and mature Carrots should be used 
to flavor soups and stews, instead of the 
baby Carrots. 

There is no vegetable of easier culture 
than the Carrot. It is slow of germination 
compared with Radishes and the seeds are 
often mixed and planted together, the 
Radishes breaking the earth for the Carrots 
and the pulling of the radishes thinning 
the Carrots to proper distances for their 
best. growth. 

Carrots should not be planted in soil in 
which fresh manure has been dug. The 
roots are likely to be forked and irregular 
in freshly manured soil. Best quality roots 
are grown in soil that was well manured 
the previous season. Carrots should be 
planted from earliest Spring until Midsum- 
mer for a succession, 


—National Garden Bureau 
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The Common Garden Mole 


BY A. R. GEPHART, (Iowa) 


the most misunderstood and most 

maligned of all creatures. In gar- 
den magazines, garden club meetings, and 
in the daily conversation of gardeners it 
is accused and convicted of eating vege- 
tables and flower roots. The evidence so 
far as I ean learn is entirely cireumstan- 
tial and the conclusion contrary to fact. 

At any rate let’s introduce some testi- 
mony for the defendant: 

The Encyclopedia Britannica says: 
“The food of the Mole consists chiefly of 
earthworms; in pursuit of which it forms 
its well-known underground excavations. 
The Mole is one of the most voracious of 
mammals, and if deprived of food it is 
said to succumb in from ten to twelve 
hours. Almost any kind of flesh is 
eagerly devoured by captive Moies which 
have been seen, as if maddened by hunger, 
to attack animals nearly as large as them- 
selves, such as birds, lizards, frogs and 
even snakes; toads, however, they will not 
touch, and no form of vegetable food 
attracts their notice. If two Moles be 
confined together without food the weaker 
is invariably’ devoured by the stronger.” 

In a bulletin by E. E. Dunnam of the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, he 
says: “An examination of ninety-one 
stomachs of the common garden Mole 
collected at Ames by the author, demon- 
strates that earthworms and beetle larva 
constitute the bulk of their foods. Slugs, 
grasshopper eggs, beetles, millipedes and 
centipedes also form a small portion. 
Only a small percentage of vegetable 
matter was found in a few of the stomachs 
examined. All Moles of the United States 
live chiefly upon earthworms and insects 
that inhabit the ground. To the extent 
that they destroy harmful insects they are 
beneficial to the farmer, yet they are very 
undesirable intruders for they often work 
in lawns and gardens doing considerable 
damage by heaving up the soil and under- 
mining plants.” 

Mr. Dunnam does not tell what kind of 
vegetable matter he found in “small quan- 
tities” in a “few stomachs.” Nor does he 
express an opinion as to whether it was 
eaten intentionally, accidentally, or inci- 
dentally in devouring insects that had 
been feeding on vegetable matter. 

The writer’s original research is entirely 
too limited to be conclusive, but it sup- 
ports the no-vegetable theory of Britan- 
nica. After being told by a veteran seeds- 
man in Portland, Oregon, that I eould not 
kill Moles with poison bait, I began trap- 
ping and experimenting in a limited way. 
At different times I captured Moles and 
kept them alive for days in a tub or box 
feeding them angleworms. On one ocea- 
sion a Mole on top of the soil in its box, 
ate ravenously of worms thrown to it, 
making a sound somewhat resembling that 
of a greedy pig. All the captives lived 
and flourished as long as I furnished the 
angleworms. In two instances I st¢pped 


, \HE Mole is, in my opinion, one of 


the supply of worms and put potatoes 
into the soil. The first mole lived eighteen 
hours and the other thirty-six and neither 
of them so much as made a tooth mark on 
a potato. 


The Mole that lived thirty-six 





hours had more soil in which to work and 
may have found enough small insects to 
prolong its life. 

One circumstance that casts suspicion 
on the Mole, is that roots and bulbs along 
its runways are frequently eaten. This 
damage is usually done by gophers, rats, 
mice or white grubs. Amateurs often 
mistake pocket gopher workings for mole 
runways, and rats and mice have no hesi- 
tation in using the Mole tunnels to get 
food. Also grub worms often do serious 
damage under a plant and the Mole that 
later finds and eats the grubs gets the 
blame for what the grubs did. 

Another suspicious circumstance is the 
fact that Moles prefer to work under 
plants, sometimes following a row from 
end to end. The reason for this is that 
angleworms, slugs, and many other 
insects prefer the cool moist earth under 
the plants and that is where the Mole 
finds them. That also is the reason that 
Moles are more active in lawns and gar- 
dens after they have been well watered. 
The water brings the angleworms up and 
the Moles follow. When the ground is 
dry the worms go down and many of them 
find their way into deeper tunnels of the 
Mole. Then all the Mole has to do is to 
patrol its cool moist runways and pick up 
the foolish worms. 


URNING our attention to the worms 
for a moment, have you ever noticed 
how they seem to get excited and crawl 
out on top of the ground when you drive 
a stake or otherwise disturb the soil near 





Three types of Mole Traps. 
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them? The poor worms have been pur- 
sued by Moles for so many generations, 
that Nature has developed an instinct 
which causes them to flee when they feel 
a miniature earthquake. 

If Moles could be trained to plow for 
insects with more consideration for plants 
and roots that obstruct their paths they 
would not only help keep down destruc- 
tive insects but be an aid to cultivation, 
and a real friend of the gardener. Of 
course angleworms are also the gardener’s 
friend, but there seems to be plenty of 
them after the Moles get all they need. 
Since the Moles have no consideration for 
the interests of the gardener and will not 
cooperate, there is nothing to do but de- 
clare war on them, and find some other 
way to kill the destructive insects that the 
Moles would have eaten. 

In view of what seems to me sufficient 
evidence that Moles cannot be killed with 
poison bait there remain three other possi- 
ble lines of attack. First, watch for them 
when they work and dig them out; second, 
trap them; and third, kill them with a 
heavier-than-air gas 

If you see a Mole working and it is not 
too near some precious plant it is not 
difficult to slip up behind it, plunge a 
spade or fork into the ground near the 
Mole, and lift it out. It is necessary to 
walk carefully to avoid startling the Mole 
and to throw up the spade full of dirt 
quickly. 

Trapping Moles is not difficult if one 
will study the surface workings and find 
find where one of the deeper tunnels be- 
gins. A trap properly set at the junction 
of a surface and a deep runway will 
sooner or later get the Mole, for they use 





(A) The Harpoon trap; 
(B) the Scissor-Jaw trap; (C) the Loop or Choker trap. 
(From Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin) 
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the deep runs frequently while the surface 
workings are sometimes used only once. 

The cut shows three kinds of traps that 
may be found at seed stores. Mr. Dun- 
nam says he caught seventy Moles in one 
month in Trap C and five in Trap A but 
none in Trap B. The writer has caught 
Moles with traps B and A but has never 
used Trap C. I was more successful with 
Trap B than with Trap A but agree with 
Mr. Dunnam that Trap C is probably the 
best of the three. 

After catching twenty Moles in my 
garden in Portland, Oregon, one Summer 
in Trap B, I noticed a decided increase in 
slugs which the Moles had been finding by 
working around rock borders and other 
covers used by the slugs during the day. 
To compensate for this I tried to protect 
the garter snakes which also eat slugs. 

Moles may be killed with carbon 
monoxide gas from the exhaust of an 
automobile if a hose is connected with the 
exhaust and the other end put into a deep 
runway that leads downhill so that the 
heavy gas can flow into the main work- 
ings. Calcium cyanide gas may also be 
used in the same way. The cyanide gas is 
made from calcium cyanide dust that may 
be bought at seed stores. 

I know there are many who believe that 
Moles eat vegetable matter and I am not 
denying them the right to their opinion. 
If any have evidence other than cireum- 
stantial I wonld appreciate hearing from 
them. 





Yaupon for Christmas 
Decoration 


HE Holly used for Christmas Decora- 

tions in Ala. is “Yaupon” or to be 
scientifically correct, Ilex vomitoria. This 
plant is indigenous to Alabama and 
should be held in much higher esteem than 
it is. One ean imagine no prettier sight 
than a stately bush 12 feet high, and as 
broad, from November till now, with mil- 
lions of sparkling red berries peeping out 
between the bright-green leaves. 

This plant was esteemed by the Indians 
and was planted near their villages. It 
and “Bear Grass” (Yucea filamentosa) 
are the only evidences left of some Indian 
villages. Several here have been located 
by first finding these plants. No other 
evidence was discernible. 

I. vomitoria was the main ingredient 
of the Indians’ “Black Draught” which 
they drank every Spring as a religious 
rite. The leaves were steeped until a 
black beverage resulted. This they drank 
until nauseated. Hence, the descriptive 
name—vomitoria. 

I. vomitoria is closely related to the 
South American Mate, which is also used 
by the Indians there. Like Mate, it is 
stimulating; for I. vomitoria contains 
more caffein than any other North 
American plant. The leaves were formerly 
roasted by the whites here, and from 
them a tea was made. This has about 
gone out of style. But during the war 
between North and South, this plant was 
the sole source of caffein to the Con- 
federacy, as coffee and tea were com- 
pletely shut out by the Federal blockade. 

I am told that this plant is hardy as 
far North as Philadelphia. 


G. A. Ferrreuy, (Ala.) 
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Syringa Vulgaris (The Common Lilac) 


(From Bulletin Arnold Arboretum) 


HIS is the most popular hardy 
| flowering shrub and the plant most 
strongly entrenched in the affections 
of New England people. In all probability 
it was one of the first exotic plants intro- 
duced into this country but just when and 
where this took place is unknown. This 
must have been soon after the first settlers 
came to New England, for it is a feature 
around old houses on Cape Cod, around 
Newburyport, and other long-established 
towns and villages. Having withstood the 
vicissitudes of time, the Lilac is in many 
places the only sign that marks the sites 
of old homesteads. 

It appears the Lilac was first cultivated 
in Constantinople and from there to 
have reached Vienna about 1563. Later 
its cultivation spread through wes- 
tern Europe. Its native habitat is the 
mountains of Bulgaria and other parts of 
the Balkan Peninsula, but this fact was 
not known until some three centuries after 
it had been brought into general cultiva- 
tion. Plants of the wild type may be seen 
growing in the Arboretum collection. They 
have narrow clusters of dull-purplish, 
and by no means attractive flowers. It is 
evident that the Common Lilac of gardens 
was a form selected, we know not when. 
Luxuriant in growth, abundant of blossom 
and rich in fragrance, the long-cultivated 
form is not surpassed in these virtues by 
any of its numerous offspring, the many 
so-called improved variéties. 


CULTIVATION 


The Common Lilac is one of the most 
accommodating shrubs, thrives in all sorts 
of queer places and often under adverse 
conditions. However, it appreciates proper 
attention to site and soil and its modern 
progeny demand it. A slope where the 
roots can enjoy good drainage, and the 
branches be fully exposed to sun and air 
is the proper place to plant Lilacs. The 
soil should be a good strong loam and if 
lime be present so much the better. In- 
deed, if this be lacking, it must be sup- 
plied from time to time either in the form 
of field lime or, better still, in that of bone- 
meal. The Lilac is a gross feeder and to 
give of its best, demands a liberal supply 
of food, farmyard manure, especially cow- 
dung, being the best allround fertilizer. 
In such soil and under such conditions the 
Common Lilac and its very numerous 
progeny will flourish in the colder parts 
of this country and in lower Canada. It 
is essentially a plant for cold climates. 
In districts where the seasons are warmer 
than those of New England the Lilac: is 
apt to suffer from mildew during the sum- 
mer months and in the warmer states, like 
Florida and California, it is of little value. 
Its requirements are comparatively few. No 
pruning other than that required to keep 
the bushes shapely is necessary, but it 
should be remembered that no matter when 
pruning be done it means loss of flower 
for one season. If the bushes, through 
some cause or another, have become de- 
crepit and unsightly, they may be re- 
juvenated by cutting down to the ground. 
It is surprising how good-natured Lilacs 
really are. They have this peculiarity, 
however, that they start into growth from 
the tops of the cut branches and the young 
shoots are very easily broken off by the 
wind. It is therefore advisable to cut them 
as near to the ground as is practicable. 
The work should be done in late March 
or early April in order that the plants 
may have the benefit of a full season in 
which to make new growth. When such 


drastic treatment is necessary the plants 
should be cultivated around and given 
a supply of fertilizer including lime or 
bone-meal. In June when the new growth 
is at its height nitrate of soda, sparingly 
applied to the outermost feeding roots, 
which are some 2 to 3 feet from the center 
of the plant, will be found beneficial. It 
is well to apply this nitrate on rainy 
days, about three dressings at intervals 
of ten days being ample. 


PROPAGATION 


Authorities agree that Lilacs should be 
on their own roots, but the means of 
propagation best suited to attain this are 
disputed. The Common Lilac suckers very 
freely and on this account, except for 
standards, is worthless as an understock 
on which to graft or bud the modern sorts. 
From the point of view of those who 
want healthy plants that will grow freely 
from the date of planting, there are only 
two ways of propagating Lilacs. One is 
by layering and the other by cuttings. 
Layering is a simple method of increasing 
not only Lilacs but nearly every other 
kind of shrub and small tree-and a method 
much too infrequently practised.. It con- 
sists of nothing more than notching or by 
other means rupturing the shoot, bending 
it down and covering the fracture with 
earth. Cuttings of moderately firm wood 
taken in Mid-summer, or soon afterwards 
according to locality, root easily. In the 
Arboretum such cuttings are taken during 
the last days of June and the first of 
July. The leafy shoots are cut each from 
3 to 4 inches long, with a piece of old 
wood, known technically as a heel, and 
are inserted in sand in a closed frame 
where they enjoy the benefit of bottom 
heat. Under such conditions they root 
in about a month. Afterwards they are 
moved into flats and the following Spring 
planted out in the nursery grounds. From 
the start such plants are provided with 
their own root-system which is always 
sufficient to nourish the foliage and in 
three to four years they become nice 
bushy plants. Hardwood cuttings inserted 
in the ordinary sandpit of the propagat- 
ing house in Winter will root but much 
more slowly, often taking six months. It 
is admitted that Lilacs propagated from 
cuttings take longer to develop into sale- 
able plants, but in four or five years they 
overtake and soon outdistance those that 
have been budded or grafted on the usual 
form of Privet. 





Preserving Begonias 


When the garden beds are cleared for the 
Winter many people who do not possess 
even an unheated greenhouse throw away 
the Begonia tubers under the impression 
that they cannot be kept and grown again 
the following year without the aid of glass. 
This is a mistaken idea. 

Take the Tubers up as soon as the frost 
affects the leaves, leaving them in a dry, 
sunny place until the succulent stalks have 
died off. Put them away, after removing 
all adhering soil, in a damp-free place until 
January. They may then be put in a box 
full of bulb fibre and placed on the kitchen 
rack every night and, if possible, near a 
sunny window during the day. They will 
show growths very quickly and will be quite 
happy until they are large enough to be 
potted in April and planted out at the be- 
ginning of June. Treated in this way they 
may be kept for years. 


G. H. (in The Garden, English) 
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Inscriptions on Staffordshire Ware 
BY C. W. BROWN 


URING the early part of the 
ID Nineteenth Century, the factories 

of the Staffordshire potteries 
produced great quantities of pottery 
bearing inscriptions with advice to both 
children and adults, as well as verse 
in various moods. A few even older ex- 
amples are known. 

One of these is on a “frog mug” which 
is dated 1793 and has a picture of “The 
cast-iron bridge across the River Wear” 
on one side while on the other appears 
the following: 


THE SAILOR’S TEAR. 


“He leap’d into the boat 

As it lay upon the strand 

But, oh, his heart was far away 
With friends upon the land. 

He thought of those he lov’d the best 
A wife and infant dear; 

And feelings fill’d the sailor’s breast 
The sailor’s eye—a tear.” 

A mug dated 1703, probably a pres- 
ent from a friend to Alexander Selkirke, 
from whose adventures De Foe built up 
his story of “Robinson Crusoe” has this 
inseription : 

“Alexander Selkirke. This is my one 


When you take me on board of ship, 
Pray fill me full with punch or flipp.” 


Another dated 1697 says: 


“The best is not too good for you.” 


Many pieces are found with proverbs 
or maxims taken from “Poor Richard’s” 
sayings, which Benjamin Franklin cir- 
culated through his Poor ‘Richard’s 
Almanack for twenty-five years. 

Plates and other ware with American 
scenery was never popular in England, 
but these pieces with Poor Richard 
maxims were very popular there; prob- 
ably for the reason that Franklin was 
better known there than any other 
American. Franklin visited England as 
early as 1757, and from 1765 to 1775, 
was the representative there of several 
of the Colonies. At this time he tried 
to persuade the potters to use his max- 
ims on their chimney tiles which were 
then popular, having in mind how the 
family would gather around the hearth 
and read and study his precepts. He was 
not successful, however, and probably 
none of his maxims were used until 
some time after his death in 1790. 

Franklin was also well-known in 
France, where he was called “The fa- 
ther of his country”; but later when this 





term was used in reference to Washing- 
ton, then he became known to them as 
“The father of the Yankees” and his 
sayings were translate] and widely cir- 
culated. 

Wedgwood produced a likeness of 
Franklin on his celebrated blue and 
white jasper ware; and other potters 
made various representations of him. 
After his death, sets of dishes were pro- 
duced having a picture of a tomb in- 
seribed with his name and having a fig- 
ure sitting in front that is supposed to 
represent his friend Lafayette. 

Bennington, Vt., produced a Toby 
Mug representing Franklin and even 
Chinese and Japanese artists made por- 
traits of him on various wares. 

In view of his world-wide popularity, 
it is therefore not surprising that after 
his death, his Poor Richard maxims 
were commonly used by potters. Meakin, 
Clews and Stevenson are known to have 
made plates but most of the pieces bear- 
ing these mottoes were unmarked. 

On one plate is represented a street 
seene with a shopkeeper in his window 
with goods well-displayed, while the 
next door store looks deserted and has 
a “To let” sign on it. The motto reads: 
“Keep thy stock and thy stock will keep thee.” 
Around the border of the plate is the 
alphabet in colorless raised letters of 
pottery. Evidently the letters are for 
the benefit of the children while the 
motto is more applicable to the adults. 

Another plate with the same border 
has a picture of a two-wheeled cart with 
two horses, and the husband walking be- 
hind, while the wife is perched on top 
of the load of household goods. A va- 
cant house is in the rear and the in- 
seription is: 

“Three removes are as bad as a fire. 
ing stone gathers no moss.” 

There is a series of plates called “Poor 
Richard’s Way to Wealth”; and one of 
these represents a prosperous-looking 
farmer with his hand upon the back of 
a well-fed cow, with a sheep at his feet; 
and in the road riding past is an elegant 
gentleman who is tipping his hat to the 
farmer. The inscription is: 

“Now I have a sheep and a cow everybody bids 
me goodmorrow.” 


The border is a basket weave uncol- 


A roll- 
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ored design. Another in the series 


reads: 
“What maintains one vice would bring up two 
children. 


It is easier to suppress first desires than to 
satisfy all that follow.” 





Fig. Wi 


This is a bar-room scene, and through the 
open door may be seen on the opposite 
side of the street, the tippler’s wife and 
the two children whose support is being 
drunk up. 

A plate by Ralph Stevenson pictures 
a woman in the white cap that matrons 
wore, running to pick up her child which 
has fallen. The verse which is in old- 
fashioned spelling is: 


“Who ran to help me when I fell 
And would some pretty story tell 
Or kiss the place to make it well— 


My Mother.” 
J. & R. Clews issued more than twenty 
designs showing Doctor Syntax and 


about the same number of scenes from 
Don Quixote. Many other scenes and 
verses were used, and a mug has on it 
the verse that we remember on the val- 
entine of our early days, and one that 
was frequently used in writing in the 
“Autograph Aibums” of those days: 


“As a ring is round 
And hath no end 
So is my love 

Unto my friend.” 


A set of six plates each has one line 
of the following verse on it and might 
be used as a sort of an anagram puzzle 
at a dinner party. 


“What is a merry man? 

Let him do what he can 

To entertain his guests 

With wine and merry jests; 
But if his wife does frown 
All merriment goes doune.” 


I am indebted to The Antiquarian 
Magazine and Chats on English China, 
by A. Hayden for descriptions. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Fig. I shows two plates having pictures 
without the motto; one showing an “or- 
gan grinder” and the other a trapeze 
performance by a group of trained 
bears. Both have the alphabet border 
and were child’s plates. The trinket box 
between with the hand on the cover is 
interesting. 


Fig. II shows two printed verse 
plates but without pictures. One is 
headed : 


“Praise to God for learning to read” 
And is followed by two verses. 
The other is “The Golden Rule” but 
not in our familiar version. It reads: 


“Love God with all your 

soul and strength, 

with all your heart and mind, 

and love your neighbor as yourself; 
Be faithful, just and kind. 


“Deal with another as you’d have 
another deal with you. 

What you're unwilling to receive 
Be sure you never do.” 


~i~Fr em Oe oA 
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My F Favorite Old Glads 


BY ELLEN LYNDON, (La.) 


KF we could begin again, unencum- 
| bered, how many of us would choose 

again a house exactly like the one 
we are now living in? How many of us 
would again choose the same clothes we 
are now wearing? And if we couid 
discard our present gardens, how many 
of us would replace with the identical 
varieties? Now I am placed in almost 
that position in regard to Gladioli, due 
to sale of my entire stock of some 
varieties, and loss by drouth of some of 
my favorites. 

In looking through the 1931 catalogues, 
while I find many fine new things that I 
want, and hope soon to acquire, there are 
a few of my old ones that I feel I must 
renew. Some of them are old now; most 
of them are inexpensive, and some of 
them have proven for me poor prora- 
gators; but I want them in my garden 
until I find something better, even if I 
have to replace them each year. 

First is Arlon, of which I can make no 
complaint of failure to increase, for I 
have counted more than a hundred bulb- 
lets on bulb after bulb in a row and have 
eut hundreds of good spikes from bulb- 
lets, and never felt that I had too many. 
When I began growing Arlon, I lived in 
a neighborhood where Glads were almost 
unknown, and I think Arlon won more 
Gladiolus admirers than any other variety 
I had. I used it and perhaps abused it, 
but it always “came up smiling.” 

Another Prim I loved was Butterboy, 
also a good grower, and I have never yet 
seen another yellow I liked as well. 

Then there is Dr. Van Fleet, a very 
early bloomer with a tall, slender spike; 
beautiful for use in a tall, slender vase. 

Fern Kyle also I must replace on my 
list, with her creamy-white petals of 
crepe-like texture that lasts and lasts, 
and makes a lovely flower wherever used. 

Diener’s Flame has never made many 
bulblets for me, but large bulbs have 
divided and bloomed well. I parted with 
my stock of it, thinking to get something 
similar, but a better grower; but I missed 
its gay note last year, and I want a few 
bulbs of it again. 

Kunderd’s Hollyhock did not grow 
well for me either, but I want it again, 
for I love its waxen-white cups with 
crimson center. 


WHE Glads and white Glads go, 
but I hope never to be without a few 
bulbs of Lily Lehman. Oh, yes, I know 
there are dozens, or perhaps hundreds of 
newer, larger whites, but I am tired of 
too many “giants” which to me sometimes 
seem out of place in a cottage garden, or 
as decorations in a small room, and Lily 
Lehman’s lily-shaped flowers have for me 
a charm that some of the newer ones lack. 

Marie Kunderd is another white that I 
do not like to miss from my garden. 


Mrs. H. E. Bothin blooms late, but is 
worth waiting for, with her tall, slender 
spikes for tall bouquets and when the 
last two or three buds on the spike open, 
the “tips” make some of the loveliest 
little arrangements imaginable for small 
vases and bowls. 

The “tips” of Arlon are especially 
lovely used in this way too. 

Because of a strong local demand for 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, I let my entire stock 
of bulbs go, but I do not intend to miss 
it from my garden another year. 

My stock of Prince of Wales became 
so badly mixed with another mixture, 
that I let all go, without trying to un- 
seramble them, but I have not yet found 
its successor. Of course, there are several 
very similar in color, but as different in 
appearance as two pieces of silk of the 
same shade, but one a soft, drapy satin, 
and one a stiff taffeta. 

Another lovely Prim is Ramona. 
Rather small to be sure, but her frilly 
wide-spread wings are like golden butter- 
flies on the slender spikes, and her heart 
is pure gold. 

Richard Diener shared the fate of Mrs. 
Norton, but next Summer I hope again 
to see its gorgeous pink blooms, 

Rose Ash has always grown and in- 
creased well for me and it is well, for I 
have found that others like it as well as 
I do, and I have to replenish my stock 
frequently. 

For a rich bouquet alone, or as accents 
used with lighter shades, Thistle is hard 
to surpass with its velvety texture and 
pansy-like shadings and looks much more 
like a Pansy than many so-called. 

There are many more of the older ones 
as well as the new that I hope soon to 
acquire, but of more than one hundred 
varities, the above are the only ones that 
I surely want to return to my garden. 





Growing Disease-Free Gladiolus 


In regard to growing Gladiolus, you 
and I agree about treating bulbs with 
chemicals. I do not believe in it, and I 
have the best of bulbs from four inches, 
down to three-quarters, and have raised 
thousands of Gladiolus; four to five hun- 
dred varieties. I have never had a dis- 
eased bulb or a bad flower. No person 
will have if they use the right soil and 
culture. 

I have a light porous soil, plant large 
bulbs about nine inches deep and the 
other sizes about five to six inches. When 
they are through the ground about two 
inches, I put on a light coat of well-rotted 
leaf and rotted cow manure mixed. It is 
run through a sieve. After the Glads 
grow up I keep them well watered; and 
before flowering I go between the rows 
and work the soil about them. Last year 
IT had the best Gladiolus bloom in this 
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part of the country. I had them five feet 
nine inches to six feet in height, with 26 
to 28 inches from bottom bloom to the 
top. Flowers from four and one-half to 
five inches across. 

In the Fall I dig my bulbs, cut them 
off about one-half inch from bulb, take 
old bulb off the new one, and small bulb- 
lets. Put bulbs in shallow boxes and the 
bulblets in small boxes and leave in the 
sun to dry. When dry put in a cool cellar 
until most Spring. 


THomas Pask, (Ontario) 





Gladiolus—Spring and Summer 
1930 


i= a garden notebook kept during the 
Spring and Summer of the fateful 
1930 season, I find that I made the first 
Gladiolus planting early in March, and 
that I picked the first bloon on May 26. 
On June third I had a dozen magnificent 
Le Marechal Foch. Shortly after this I 
sold some of the same variety to a florist 
who paid ten cents a spike for them. 
Gladiolus were plentiful and very lovely, 
until the heat and drought of July put 
an untimely end to their growth. By 
noon on the very hot days the flowering 
stalks which ordinarily would have been 
good to the last bud, looked like they had 
been showered with boiling water. Some 
good-sized bulbs never came up at all. 
The medium-sized bulbs of the March 
planting when dug in October had made 
very large bulbs with many bulblets. 
They had, of course had the benefit of 
the September and early October rains. 


Mary S. Smitu, (Tenn.) 





Composting Garden Wastes 


F ROM my experiences in composting 
garden waste,—weeds, garbage, etc., 
—I proved it to be a source of excellent 
fertilizer at no money cost. Also if 
proper care was observed in cutting or 
pulling all weeds before their seeds 
ripened, the reseeding the garden with 
trouble-weeds was avoided; lessening 
labor for the next year. Gardens are too 
often neglected in the late Summer, and 
cultivation having ceased, the weeds go 
to work in dead earnest to perpetuate 
their species. 

For the foundation of my compost 
heap. I would put everything of a coarse 
or strawy nature I could get; clippings 
from the lawn, weeds from the garden, 
also from around the barn and sheds; 
for the careful gardener should fight 
weeds as faithfully as the careful house- 
wife does flies. Then I also throw on 
the heap all garden refuse, like pods of 
peas, beans, corn cobs, potato tops, bean 
and pea vines, and fallen leaves from 
the shade trees. 

All my wash suds and other house 
slops were thrown regularly on the com- 
post, with occasional additions of lime 
and ashes. I would have this forked 
over occasionally then covered with a 
layer of clean soil which helped to absorb 
the fertilizing elements. 

I found this compost excellent to use 
as fertilizer for my flowers in pots, or 
in the garden, and never saw any sign of 
its producing disease. 

Auice R. Corson, (Penna.) 
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There are thousands of pounds of granulated 
sugar growing in this field of Beets in Colorado 


Sweets from the Soil 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HAT two plants growing side by 

| side under the same climatic condi- 

tions, and one extracts an acid from 

the soil while the other extracts a sugar, 

will always furnish an interesting subject 
over which to ponder. 

The fact that sugar in some form comes 
to us each day makes it so common that 
few people take time to delve into its 
interesting history. 

CANE SUGAR 

To know about sugar we are led to the 
tropical grass called Sugar Cane, a native 
of the East Indies. This plant was ear- 
ried to Europe by the Crusaders, and in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it 
spread to all parts of tropical Europe. 
Then about the middle of the eighteenth 


century Sugar Cane was finally introduced . 


into Louisiana from Southern Europe. It 
is a perennial plant, that grows by means 
of ereeping rootstocks. The plant grows 
from seven to twelve feet high, and from 
one to two inches thick. The sweet, juicy 
piteh fills the stalk for about two-thirds 
the way, and it is so abundant that five 
tons or more of sugar is made from an 
acre of cane. The leaves are very much 
like ribbons in shape, and about four feet 
long. The flowers are shaped like a 
pyramid, and sometimes measure three 
feet in length. Since suckers, known as 
rattoons, grow up from the stumps of the 
cane stalks when the plants are cut, it is 
not necessary to renew a sugar plantation 
for several years. 

Cuttings are first made from the top 
joints of the plants which are set in a 
continuous line, in rows laid off from five 
to seven feet apart. At each joint a shoot 
grows out and develops into a stalk of 
cane that may grow to the enormous 
height of twenty feet. When grown, 
which usually requires from eight to ten 
months, the leaves and tops are removed, 
and the stalks hauled to the mills where 
they are crushed with a series of rollers. 





To make white sugar, the cane juice is 
bleached by fumes from burning sulphur, 
after which a little lime is added to make 
it slightly acid. When the juice is heated, 
the lime and other impurities rise to the 
top and are skimmed off. The quality of 
the sugar depends largely on the extreme 
care exercised in boiling the juice and in 
the skimming. When the juice is clari- 
fied, it is ready to be evaporated. 

The juice reduced to syrup is then 
passed into a eylindrically-shaped cast 
iron vessel fitted with a condenser and 
other necessities which turn it into grains. 
It is next placed into centrifugal ma- 
chines with perforated sides, which make 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred revo- 
lutions a minute. The rapid revolving of 
these machines throws the syrup through 
the holes in the walls, retaining the sugar 
crystals, after which the sugar is treated 
and dried. 

BEET SUGAR 

The beet from which sugar is made is 
a brother to the common garden beet. It 
flourishes in a deep. loamy soil, in a 
climate where the temperature averages 
around 70 degrees during the growing 
season. The manufacture of sugar from 
beets is a modern industry. It was in the 
year 1797 that the first beet sugar was 
made in Germany and France. Within 
ten years from that date, many beet- 
sugar factories were built, and the in- 
dustry began to develop rapidly. 

In the growing of sugar-beets, the most 
modern machinery is used. The beets 
are trimmed and thoroughly cleaned, 
and then are carried in little canals to 
the washing machines. They are then 
automatically weighed and put into slic- 
ing machines, which cut them into pieces 
ealled cosettes, shaped like a letter V. 
The cosettes fall from the cutting ma- 
chines into a series of large tanks made 
of iron where the sugar is removed by 
water. When the juice is removed it is 














Stripping Sugar Cane ; 


filtered in much the same manner as 
sugar is made from the juice of cane. 
From four thousand to forty-eight hun- 
dred pounds of sugar is produced from 
an acre of beets, sometimes. 

There is a common notion among some 
people that there is a very great difference 
between cane-sugar and beet-sugar. Sugar 
is known to the chemist as sucrose, and 
beet-sugar and cane-sugar are identically 
the same. 

To-day it requires some thirty steps to 
produce sugar, depending on the grade 
that is made. When the centrifugal ma- 
chine was invented that throws the 
molasses free, it made granulated sugar 
possible. Following the invention of the 
centrifugal machine, a wonderful instru- 
ment called the polariscope was made, 
which by means of polarized light enables 
the manufacturer to determine exactly 
how much sucrose that any raw sugar con- 
tains. High grade sugar is made to-day 
almost free of foreign matter by using 
bone-black as a filter. Boneblack is 
nothing more than charcoal made of 
bones. 





Random Nature Notes 


The Flame Azalea is one of the most 
striking wild shrubs growing in our 
mountains. Its blossoms greatly resem- 
ble in shade the Pleurisy Root, or -But- 
terfly Weed. 


On Sunday, February 22, 1931, the 
new Lookout Mountain Chattanooga 
scenic park was opened up to nature 
lovers and horseback riders. It contains 
more than 3,000 acres of the most beauti- 
ful nature land east of the Rockies and 
adjoins the city. 


Drone Flies resemble Bees, but this is 
only a camouflage to protect them from 
their enemies, since they cannot sting. 


The Oak is the strongest tree because 
of its deep tap root. Unlike the Beech, 
the Oak heals its wounds. 


“a. 2 me 
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The Common Rush 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


Rush, (Juneus effusus) which makes 

itself so very conspicuous in damp 
meadows in Springtime, one is immedi- 
ately struck by its singular beauty when 
it is observed growing in a clump. To 
see a meadow in May or June when the 
cattle have kept the grasses nibbled off 
close to the ground, and observe the 
many clumps of Common Rushes spring- 
ing up about the field, one is forcibly 
reminded of the likeness that each clump 
bears to a blast of dynamite set off in the 


[: studying and admiring the Common 














A clump of Common Rush as 
it looks in the month of May 














An explosion of dynamite in the soil 

forms a figure that greatly resembles a 

clump of Common ushes growing in 
the meadow 





field in blowing up a stump. In fact, it 
is most difficult for me to look at a clus- 
ter of Common Rushes without feeling 
somehow I am looking at an explosion of 
a noiseless blast of powder or dynamite 
in the soil instead of viewing a real 
growth of vegetation. To portray the 
similarity of the two, I am presenting a 
picture of each. 

The Common Rush possesses enough 
singular beauty of its own to warrant its 
planting in damp soil or in bogs. It 
attains a height of one to four feet, with 
flowers separate, acute petals, equaling 
the short retuse and pointless greenish- 
brown caps. The flower has three sta- 
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mens. It grows in the north temperate 
zone. In some parts of the country it 
is used for weaving into mats and other 
useful articles. If the birds could easily 
twist off the slender cylindrically shaped 
stems of Common Rushes, no doubt these 
would become favorite bird-nest building 
timber! 

The difference between the Rushes and 
Sedges and true Grasses, is that the 
former have a true perianth and a many- 
seeded pod. The genus of Rushes em- 
brace scores of species that are found 
growing throughout the temperate zones, 
though not many of them are observed 
in cultivation. The Common Rush has 
many variations, and some of these types 
may be found standing in boggy or damp 
soil in most any part of the United 
States. 





Another Experience with Mulch Paper 


BY L. J. FARMER, (Nor. N. Y.) 


HEN we began to notice articles 
W about experience with mulch paper 

in growing Pineapples in the Philip- 
pines and in growing other crops, in the 
magazines a few years ago, we read very 
few of them, because we believed it was 
only another of those “new-fangled notions” 
gotten up by some impractical person and 
foisted upon the people to wring some more 
dollars away of their hard-earned money, 
without value received. 

So insistently did we hear good things 
about the idea that we determined to try 
it out for ourselves in 1930. So, about June 
1, we took a piece of land that had become 
very weedy and was full of quack roots and 
planted it to vegetables, and annual and 
perennial flowering plants, with paper 
mulch. There was about one-tenth of an 
acre of it. 

Those who tell you that it is no work to 
lay mulch paper, and lay it properly, don’t 
know what they are talking about. There 
are two ways recommended. One is to 
use wide sheets and make places or holes in 
the paper at regular intervals and in 
straight rows, and in these holes plant the 
seeds or set the plants. This method is 
more or less bungling and impractical and 
we are not in favor of it. 

What we believe is the right way, and 
the one we followed, is to cut the paper 
just the width that the rows are to be 
apart and set the plants, or plant the seeds, 
at the edge of this sheet and then lay an- 
other sheet and plant the seeds, continuing 
until the piece is all planted. 

We had a lot of paper that was 36 
inches wide. We took this to a sawmill and 
had it cut in two, so the rolls were but 18 
inches wide. We find that for most crops 
18-inch wide paper is the best. 

We began on one side of the piece, laid 
a strip of paper by rolling it out over the 
ground as you would building paper on a 
roof, anchored it and set a row of plants 
on the inside edge. We then rolled out 
another sheet and anchored it and set an- 
other row. We continued laying the paper 
and planting the seeds or setting the plants 
at the edge until the field was all planted. 

For anchoring the paper, we used stones 
the size of one’s fist and a little larger. The 
numerous stones on the piece were handy 
for anchoring the paper, after it was laid, 
but were a handicap in laying it rapidly, 
as the land had to be leveled with a rake 
and many of the larger stones removed. 

The question of properly anchoring mulch 
paper seems to be one of the drawbacks in 
using it. On most pieces it would preb- 


ably be best to get some good stiff wire, 
have it cut into convenient lengths and 
bend these so as to form a right angle or 
hook and press the long end of the wire 
into the soil, using the short hook to hold 
down the paper. It is recommended to 
double down the edges and press them into 
the soil or put earth on the edges, but this 
certainly won’t work where high winds often 
prevail, the wind will get under the edges 
and blow the whole strip away, a thing 
which frequently happens with tarred 
roofing. 

Soon after we laid our mulch paper it 
began to rain, and it rained and rained till 
we thought everything would drown out. In 
open fields it got to a question whether 
it would pay to clean out some crops, the 
weeds had got so started that in many cases 
it was worth more to clean the land than 
crop would be worth. 

With the mulch paper we could see no 
particular difference in the growth of the 
plants from plants that were not mulched. 
We came to the conclusion that mulch paper 
was impractical and not worth bothering 
with, but we forgot to take into considera- 
tion what it did to the weeds. 

When the dry weather came, the mulch 
‘paper showed its value. It kept getting 
dryer and dryer, so dry that all crops not 
mulched suffered terribly. With the mulch 
paper the crops kept growing right along 
and people told us we had wie must vig- 
orous and beautiful flower garden to be 
found in this locality, The growth of the 
annual flowers and the perennial plants was 
wonderful. 

All the work we did, after the paper was 
laid and the plants set, was to weed about 
the plants just once, and this did not take 
long, as the strips were only about an inch 
to two inches apart. Every rain that came 
did double duty, the water soaked in about 
the plants and ran under the paper and 
did not dry out near as quickly as if there 
had been no mulch. 

All in all, mulch paper is a good thing. 
The cost of the paper and laying is no 
more, if as much, as it would cost to hoe 
and weed the crop. It kills and smothers 
weeds and quack effectually. Two rows of 
crops can, with proper arrangement, be 
grown where but one was formerly grown. 

In an ordinary year one can figure on 
growing twice as much to the square foot 
of ground and in a very dry year you can 
figure on growing four times as much with 
the proper use of mulch paper as where 
none is used. 

If I have a criticism to make of mulch 
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aper, it is that it is made too slimsy and 

imsy. In Pineapple culture in the Philip- 
pines it is said that the quality of the 
paper used enables them to lay it and have 
it last three years or until the crop matures. 
Certainly the mulch paper sold in this 
country cannot be depended upon to last 
three years. We don’t believe ours will be 
of any sort of use next year, it will be all 
broken up and blown away. For this rea- 
son, if one ever walks on it, and every 
visitor will walk on it, we advise using 
only the best grade now sold in this 
country. 

—The Post Standard, (Syracuse). 





Fairy Lilies—(Zephyranthes) 


‘| are so few pink Lilies in eulti- 
vation, that I wonder this beautiful, 
deep pink gem is not more widely grown. 
Its merits are many, for it is happy in 
almost any soil, not too heavy or wet, 
and needs little care. However, at least 
half a day of sunshine is necessary, to 
bring out their full beauty. 

They are also called “Rain Lilies,” be- 
cause they bloom profusely after every 
rain, from June until late October. There- 
fore it is better to leave them unwatered, 
but keep top soil loose to retain moisture. 

When grown in the open ground, in 
front of borders or in separate beds, they 
are charming: I know of no prettier 
sight than a bed of them, placed three 
inches apart, and surrounded with Sweet 
Alyssum. 

One year I placed large clumps of them 
in front of the old-fashioned dark blue 
Cornflowers, with Gypsophila (Baby’s 
Breath) at the sides. The combination 
made a beautiful sight, both in the garden 
and when grouped in vases. With a little 
plant food when set in the ground, the 
stems are often twelve inches tall, and 
quite stiff, making them suitable for table 
decoration. They last at least three days, 
when cut as soon as they are opened, in 
the cool of the morning. 

There is but one flower on each stem, 
but often two flowers from one bulb 
blooming at the same time, and four 
inches across, resembling somewhat the 
Day Lily. 

Some flower lovers prefer to grow them 
in tubs or pots, for either summer or 
winter bloom. They should then be taken 
into the cellar to rest between seasons, 
leaving them undisturbed till crowded. A 
handsome effect is brought about by using 
the potted bulbs on a terrace, or in a sun- 
room. When so treated, water well when 
planted, or first brought from the cellar, 
and again whenever the top soil becomes 
dry, until the first bloom appears. There- 
after, let Nature take care of them by 
placing in the rain till well soaked. 

They are tender bulbs, and must there- 
fore be lifted every Fall, before the 
ground freezes, (if grown in the open 
border) and stored like Gladioli, replant- 
ing the following Spring. They increase 
somewhat rapidly, and one soon has a 
large supply of them, if the small bulblets 
are planted separately each year. Plant 
two inches deep. 

There is also a white variety, which 
never grows as large or as beautiful and 
fairy-like as the pink, or “Rosea” variety, 
and resembles more the Crocus than Lily. 

Mrs. Wiisur Jacosus, (N. J.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, 


(Ohio) 








great haste now to come to ma- 

turity. And well they might be, 
for late May will find the tree foliage 
dense. Woodland flowers know they 
must blossom and seed while the sun is 
permitted to shine upon them. After 
the blossoming period let the shade de- 
seend. The plant has yet much work to 
be done, but it may take all Summer if 
it chooses, to store up food and energy 
for the early buds of another Spring. 


[ee flowers of the woods are in 


In early May we find the pretty, un- 
matured heart-shaped leaves of Wild 
Ginger. That hint is all the eager nature 
lover needs, to start an investigation 
immediately. There are few plants that 
carry such an air of secrecy as Wild 
Ginger. Cautiously we lift the leaves 
and peer under. Sometimes we must 
carefully remove the leaf mold before we 
find what we are seeking. There, close 
to the brown leaf-covering, if not in- 
deed concealed beneath, we see the 
pretty red-brown buds. And the flowers, 
when they have opened, are just as hard 
to find. 


The first of the month wild Geranium 
is in sparse bloom. Violets of every 
description are in bloom almost every- 
where we turn. The woods are yellow 
with Buttercups, and Trilliums are in 
their prime. Dainty Anemone sways in 
the soft breeze, which reminds us it is 
also named Wind Flower. Golden Rag- 
wort has not yet taken full possession 
in its abiding places, although it has 
been opening a few buds for several 
weeks. 


But Nature will hasten them all in 
their blooming, for the time is growing 
short in the woodlands. Already Hepa- 
tica blossoms are of the past, but 
where their stars shone a few weeks ago, 
fresh, bright leaves have sprung into view. 
Cohosh too is past its blooming period, 
and it is making great haste to enlarge 
itself into bushes of goodly size. Seed 
pods of Adder Tongue and Bloodroot 
have grown large. Spring Beauties, those 
dainty Flowers that were among the first 
to blossom in the woods, are in fresh 
evidence through most of May. But they 
too show a change. Their long, slender 
leaves are growing wider each day, and 
their later flowers are taking on deeper 
hues. 


On sunny slopes are the abundant 
white stars of Wild Strawberries, and 
nearly everywhere we look are carpets of 
yellow Dandelion, emitting a delightful 
springtime odor. 


By the middle of the month we begin 
to see evidence that the flowers of the 
open fields are coming into their own. 
Not the least interesting is Fleabane, 
which promises a great deal of study if 
we but avail ourselves of the opportunity. 
Casual observation shows us_ species 
after species of Fleabane growing 
within a radius of a very few feet. The 
flowers all have the same general makeup 


and appearance, but some are fluffy, 
others stiff, some single, others inclined to 
be double. The leaves show as much 
versatility as the flowers; wide, narrow, 
saw-toothed, plain, large, small; there 
seems to be no end to the changes 
Nature makes in Fleabane. 

When the Dandelion blossoms form 
fluffy seed balls, which they do quite 
promptly, Indigo Buntings, Goldfinches 
and other seed-eating Birds begin to feast. 
Often on our rambles this month we may, 
before we are aware of it, break up quiet 
little parties of seed-eaters. The English 
Sparrow is also fond of Dandelion seeds, 
which is another good point for that 
much-maligned Bird. Every seed he eats 
means just one less potential Dandelion 
plant to dig out of the lawn. 

Two notable singers come forth tns 
month with the best that is in them: the 
Catbird and the Brown Thrasher. Each 
Bird usually selects the topmost branch 
of a tree, and from this vantage point 
pours forth the pent-up song of months. 
The Thrasher may sing all day long from 
one tree top then another, but the Catbird 
frequently saves his song until evening; 
when, high up in a tree we see his dark 
form silhouetted against the sky from 
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which the colors of the sunset are fast 
fading, and from his throat come melodies 
original and incomparable. 

This month we hear the first plaintive 
notes of the Pewee. We know then the 
insects that fly through the air are grow- 
ing plentiful. Pewee is a flyeatcher, and 
he does not come to us until he is assured 
a fair supply of his favorite food. 

As May advances we do not hear the 
Bluebird’s song so frequently as in the 
weeks past. He is busy hunting food, 
and earrying it into the hollow fence post, 
or the hole in the old cherry tree, where 
are hidden his tiny treasures of babies. 


Flower Yrower, Calcium, NY. 


Enthusiastic gardeners are again revel- 
ing in digging up the soil and planting 
seeds and bulbs. A few of the early 
perennials of our gardens have biossomed, 
and others are following in quick succes- 
sion. 

There is much to do in May, and much 
to see. The slogan, “watch us grow,” 
might well be adopted by every living 
plant this month. So fast do they spring 
toward maturity, we actually feel that 
we can see them grow. 





Note—Due to a mistake in the office of this 
publication, the Vireo’s nest pictured in this 
department of February was captioned “Wrens 
nest.”’ — (Editor) 





Paraffin Treatment for Plants 
BY A. 0. SNODDY, (Ohio) 


GREAT deal of nursery stock is dug 

in the Fall and stored in various 
types of storage houses to await distri- 
bution and planting in the Spring. 

Even though the stock when dug is 
dormant or nearly so, it loses a certain 
amount of its moisture during storage 
which in some eases seriously damages 
the plant. 

To counteract this drying out during 
storage, various expedients are adopted, 
the most common of which is to increase 
the humidity of the air in the storage 
house by sprinkling the walls and floors 
of the storage house with water, and the 
packing of damp shavings, peat moss, 
and the like, around the roots of the 
plants. The increase in moisture in the 
air serves to counteract the drying-out 
process, but it is not an unmixed blessing, 
for where the humidity of the air becomes 
great enough, mould becomes active and 
many of the plants will rot unless they 
are promptly aired and the parts infected 
with fungi cut out and removed. 

_As a result of the above described con- 
ditions, the nursery industry always sus- 
tans a storage loss which in some eases is 
very great. 

A further important loss of nursery 
stock always accrues each Spring when 
the many department stores and the like 
go into the business of selling plants for 
a few weeks and spread the plants out on 
counters where the air is dry and warm 
and the plants are rapidly desiccated. 
Many a trusting but ignorant back-yard 
gardener bears these desiccated remains 
home and wonders why he never has any 
luck with plants. ; 

In the American Rose Annual for 
1931, there is an article by James A. 
Neilson of the Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan, which describes 
in some detail a method for coating 
plants with paraffin to prevent their 
desiccation during storage. 


At the Spring meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Indianapolis, I 
was able to talk at some length with one 
of the chemists from the. Michigan Sta- 
tion, who is doing some of this work. and 
the good results they are obtaining 
through the use of this process, are really 
astonishing. : 
The process as described to me is really 
quite simple and consists of treating the 
plant with molten paraffin as follows: 


Ordinary paraffin of the variety which 
housewives use for covering jelly, (Paro- 
wax for instance,) is melted in any con- 
venient container and heated to 160° to 
180° Fahrenheit. The matter of 
temperature is important and will be con- 
sidered in more detail below. 

The plant, (a Rosebush stripped of 
leaves and pruned for storage, for ex- 
ample), is taken with the roots in the 
hand, and the plant rapidly plunged al- 
most up to the roots into the molten 
paraffin, taking care that no paraffin gets 
on the roots. 
drawn, and the excess paraffin removed 
by shaking the plant sharply. The plant 
is now ready for storage. Obviously, a 
bundle of plants could be dipped in the 
same way as a single plant. 

The object of the treatment is to put a 
thin continuous coating over the whole 
of the plant except the roots. 

Experience, as far as it has gone, 
seems to show that if the paraffin is not 
at least up to 160° F. the coating will 
be thick and will soon crack and peel off 
in patches which, of course, defeats the 
object of the process; better results are 
obtained where the paraffin is at 180° F. 

Water boils at 212° F. and obviously 
180° F. is a very high temperature for 
a plant to endure, but I was informed 
that many varieties of plants had been 
treated with paraffin at this temperature 
and no ill effects noted. 

In carefully controlled experiments, 
plants which have been properly paraf- 
fined keep much better under a variety 
of conditions of storage than do the same 
plants not treated; moreover, fungi can- 
not grow on paraffin so the usual loss 
from mould is reduced to zero. 


HILE this process, if it proves to 

be as successful as the work done 
to date indicates, will be of the most 
importance to nurserymen, it is not 
devoid of interest to the home gardener. 
Which one of us has not had the morti- 
fication of seeing a rose “slip” which we 
have obtained only through great effort, 
give up the ghost under the combined 
attacks of fungi and desiccation? It 
seems to me that if the rose cutting was 
coated with paraffin almost down to the 
end where we are expecting the callus 
and roots to form, its chances of survival 
until roots were formed would be greatly 
increased. 


The plant is rapidly with- | 
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Doubtless, too, many a small evergreen 
which has to be moved from one part of 
the garden to another would beneiit by 
the paraffin treatment which would serve 
to eut down water transpiration during 
the trying period when the plant is re- 
establishing its root system. 


In econelusion, a word about costs. 
Nurseries and other large operators will 
have their own ideas of the proper ap- 
paratus for holding the molten paraffin 
and the amount of paraffin needed to 
fill their apparatus which they will pur- 
chase at wholesale prices, is of no par- 
ticular note; but the home gardener will 
wish to keep the amount of paraffin he 
has to purchase at the lowest possible 
amount. This can be done by filling his 
vessel almost full of water having only 
three or four inches of paraffin floating 
on top. In dipping, the plant passes 
through the paraffin layer into the water 
which does no harm as the plant is al- 
ready covered with paraffin before it 
reaches the water layer. 

If the vessel for holding the hot 
paraffin is, say eight inches deep, then 
only half as much paraffin is needed when 
water is used as when paraffin alone is 
used. 

Where only relatively short pieces 
(rose cuttings for instance) are to be 
dipped, a sauce pan, wheedled from the 
boss of the kitchen, would serve admir- 
ably. If you are diplomatic she may even 
allow you to heat the paraffin on the 
kitchen stove. 

The use of a thermometer is essential 
in determining the temperature of the 
paraffin. 





What Shall the Hedge Be? 


ORMERLY the hedges were very stitf 

and formal, consisting mostly of 
non-deciduous trees, usually Pine, Arbor 
Vitae, Fir, Cedar, ete. Now the trend is 
toward curved hedges of deciduous trees 
and flowering shrubs of brilliant foliage 
and bloom. 

The hedge will vary according to its 
use, whether to conceal unsightly objects, 
or is a boundary line between our neigh- 
bors and our grounds, or along a drive- 
way, whether hedge is high or low, and 
amount of expenditure. 

For the Evergreen hedges, Norway 
Spruce, two to three feet in height; then 
after attaining a four feet height, prune 
each Spring. Colorado Blue Spruce, 
while expensive, is beautiful. Pyramidal 
Arbor Vitae as well as the American 
are much used. 

The following and more inexpensive 
are extensively used, many of which are 
grown from seeds, cuttings and layer- 
ing. They are pruned to various widths 
and heights and in blooming season are 
certainly beautiful. 

The Bush Honeysuckle in hedges, pink 
and white alternating, pruned to a 
height of four feet, and two feet across, 
may be started easily from layering. 


Billiard and White Spirea, alternating 
the former with its long pink plumes, is 
the kind of a hedge we are starting this 
Spring across the end of our front yard, 
first digging a strip of sod a foot wide. 
These are from cuttings started two years 
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ago. White Sweet Alyssum seed will be 
sown on bare space around the Spirea. 
Anthony Waterer Spirea is beautiful as 
a hedge. Paul Neyron Rose bushes, well 
trimmed, will repay their care as a hedge. 
Mountain Ash, Chestnut, Butternut, 
Walnut trees, Betchel’s Flowering Crab, 
Siberian Hedgewood, Caragana (Siberian 
Pea-Tree), Japanese Barberry, Redleaf 
Barberry, Cotoneaster, Rose of Sharon, 
Buckthorn, White Snowberry, (also 
Coral Snowberry,) Mock Orange, Flower- 
ing Almonds, Lilacs, New Hardy Privet, 
are being used for the hedge beautiful. 
Chestnuts, Walnuts, Butternuts are 
started in rows in the garden in late Fall. 
Cultivate well, and when two years old, 
should be transplanted to permanent 
hedges. 

Catalpa trees kept in bush form are 
beautiful in Summer and should bloom 
within five years from time seed is sown. 
There are many others useful and beau- 
tiful for hedges, not enumerated, but 
many of those mentioned are very inex- 
pensive; so much so that none of our 
grounds need be bare and hedge-hungry. 
And, Oh, the joy of watching these 
hedges develop and bloom. 

Many Evergreen hedges are started 
from seedlings started in rows in the gar- 
den, cultivated well, and in two or three 
years transplanted to permanent hedge, 
taking great care not to expose the roots 
when transplanting. 


Mrs. A. T. Crospy, (Minn.) 





The Bottle Gentian: a Fine 
Perennial 


HE Bottle or Closed Gentian, is one of 

our most beautiful native flowers. It 
is a sun-loving plant, but occasionally it 
is found in part shade. It likes moist, 
sandy soil, but it will do well in light 
garden soil. The Closed or Bottle Gentian 
flower never opens. The corolla is tubu- 
lar and swollen, the plaits, or folds are 
puckered tightly together and always re- 
main so—except perhaps when the burly 
Bumblebee forces his way through these 
folds or puckers to the nectar below. 
That these folds hold the flower tightly 
closed is very much in evidence when one 
is watching the Bumblebee making frantic 
efforts to separate the parts and disappear 
from sight for a few seconds. - After he 
slips out backward the flower closes 
tightly again and appears to have never 
been open. 

The Bottle Gentian blooms in late Sum- 
mer and early Fall; and in either the 
garden proper or in the rockgarden, they 
are very desirable additions, making 
bright splotches of color, which is a 
bright violet-blue. They grow about two 
feet high and sometimes the plant will 
have six and more clusters of bloom 
which radiate from the leaf axils. 


In the catalogues these Gentians are 
listed under their botanical name,— 


Gentiana andrewsi. They remain in bloom 
for several weeks and once they are 
started they live for a number of years, 
and will be an ever-increasing delight. 
The Bottle Gentian is near of kin to that 
supremely beautiful one—the Fringed 
Gentian. 


Ivy J. Nerr, (Ind.) 
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Colonial Design with Dignity and Tone* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of The United States, Inc. 


of Colonial architecture. Its quiet dig- 

nity is personal, befitting the character 
of many of our people. Although the archi- 
tecture is not spectacular it is by no means 
devoid of life and interest. There is refine- 
ment well-tempered with graceful charm. 

It may be placed on a minimum lot of 36 
feet by placing the porch at the rear or on 
one of not less than 45 feet with the porch 
on the side. 

From the vestibuled entrance the way 
leads either to the living room on the right 
or through the hall to the side entryway 
and thence into the kitchen. 

The living room, dining room and porch 
open into one another in such a manner 
that no matter in which one you happen to 
be the vista of the other two creates an 
illusion of spaciousness in a small house. 

Built-in bookcases are next to the fire- 
place and also on the opposite wall. 

When not needed for dining purposes the 
table, which fits into the kitchen alcove, 
may be moved to any part of the room 
where it is wanted. 

Under one of the many cupboards is the 
refrigerator, which has an icing door open- 
ing to the outside. 


si HIS design, 6-A-74, embodies the spirit 


Each of the bedrooms has light and air 
from two sides, and each is supplied with 
plenty of closet space. There is a hall 
linen closet, and in the sewing room, which 
may be used as a den or playroom, is a 
cupboard and the clothes chute to the 
kitchen. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior fin- 
ish shingles or wide siding, shingle roof. 

Facing: West or south. 

Size of lot: Approximately 50 feet as 
shown, with porch at rear approximately 
40 feet. 





* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau of the United States, Inc., 
controlled by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and indorsed by the department of com- 
merce, United States government. Inclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope. for reply. 





A comparison of this May issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER with the May issue 
of any other two or three magazines, 
published anywhere, will prove interest- 
ing to those who want facts and informa- 
tion in what they read, rather than 
pictures and entertainment. This issue 
is one of the best-balanced ever published. 
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A Pictorial Lesson on Budding 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


UDDING is the most popular 

method of propagating Fruit 

Trees, Roses, Lilacs, and orna- 

mental trees. It is much quicker 
than grafting, and is performed during 
the summer months when the stock is in 
active growth. Budding ean be easily 
learned, as it is much more simple than 
grafting; the only tools necessary being 
a sharp budding knife, 33, and some 
raffia. 

In the diagram, at 28 is shown a young 
Apple tree. If you wish to bud this over 
to another variety you will get the Buds 
from the new wood of the variety desired 
and set them in as indicated by the 
arrows. The Buds are cut away from the 
wood, with a piece of the leafstalk re- 
maining on the Bud for a handle, 11, and 
12, then on the stock a T cut is made as 
shown at 16. With the back of the 
budding knife, 17, this cut is opened up, 
and the Bud slipped down in place as 
shown at 18 and 19. At 14, the Bud is 
shown being slipped into place. At 13, 
it is ready for tying in. 20 shows the 
Bud tied in place, where it is allowed 
about three weeks before cutting away 
the raffia. If the Bud is plump as at 
21, when the raffia is removed, the Bud 
has “taken;” but if it appears as at 22, 
then it will be necessary to set in another 
Bud. The Bud remains dormant all 
Winter till Spring, when the wood 
beyond it is cut away, as at 24, and the 
new bud which remains, starts to grow, 
23, and forms the new branches. A cut- 
back tree with the new Buds just starting is 
shown at 31. With seedling nursery stock, 
the Buds are set in close to the ground, 
27, and when they have taken, they are 
cut back above the Bud, as at 25, and 
this makes the new plant, 26. The dif- 
ferent kind of Buds are shown at 29; 
a Peach Bud, 30, Apple Bud, and 33, a 
Rose Bud. The method just explained 


is called Shield Budding, and is the most 
common but there are other ways, suit- 
able for different plants, on which the 
bark does not work so easily. At 1 is 
shown Ring Budding, in which a piece 
of bark is removed with one or more 
Buds and fitted onto the stock. 3 and 4 
show Flute Budding; 5, Plate Budding, 
7, H Budding, 8, Prong Budding, and 9, 
Chip Budding. These methods are used 
for budding different trees with very thin 
bark, and are used in nurseries, but 
Shield Budding is best way for the 
amateur to practice. 





‘The Elderberry 


| V2 always admired the Elderberry 
tree, and several years ago one came 
up from seed in one of my boxes and I 
was delighted; so set it out in the garden. 

Recently in one of the local papers a 
columnist who writes on medical subjects 
had a query from one of the readers who 
asked him if he knew how to make Elder- 
berry wine. He answered that he did not 
and if he did know he wouldn’t tell her 
as the tree was accursed, being the tree 
on which Judas hung himself, and was a 
tree of ill luck and one shouldn’t allow it 
to be grown on their property as it would 
bring them misfortune. 

Here was a learned man with an age- 
old superstition that has no foundation 
except that one of the species of Elder- 
berry was used to good purpose in clear- 
ing the world of a traitor. That such a 
tree should be ever accursed has no foun- 
dation whatever, as it grows in almost 
every country and each year bursts into 
a fountain of white, plumy flowers, fol- 
lowed by its blue berries that, are often 
used to make a delicious pie. That our 
grandmothers may have made Elderberry 
wine from it is well known, but it was for 
medical purposes and not as a beverage. 
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I remember reading in an old herb book 
of the wine being used as a foundation 
for various concoctions to be used when 
one was in need of medicine. I never yet 
heard of those said grandmothers having 
used the wine for a whoopee time. 


Eva Kenworrny Gray, (Calif.) 





Cutting Buds 


O* page, 188, April number, there is a 
cut (illustration) of a bud being cut. 
The person that cut that bud, cut it 
wrong. The bud is cut from point to 
butt. (See cut enclosed.) Buds cut in 
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The proper way to cut a Bud 


this way are the weakest where they 
ought to be the strongest, and in conse- 
quence, many of them are likely to die. 


I was raised in the Nursery business 
in S. E. Missouri, and we too made the 
same mistake in cutting buds. Later, I 
worked for a while in a big nursery. 
(Starks Nursery) in Northern Missouri, 
on the “budding gang” and there learned 
to bud correctly. (See sketch herewith.) 


M. A. Watuace, (Calitf.) 





Snapdragon Hints 


‘TE individual flowers of this garden 
favorite have been likened to dragon 
faces, but to me the thickly-studded spikes 
look more like a fairy’s many-windowed 
castle. The botanical Antirrhinum is as 
hard on the tongue and pen as the more 
familiar name is on the ear, but at any 
rate the Snapdragon looks and acts as 
beautifully as though it were called by 
a more pleasing name. 

These flowers are valuable for several 
reasons. First, they carry into the Sum- 
mer and Fall, the colors and the general 
shape of the beloved but ephemeral 
Sweet Pea; secondly, they may be grown 
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from seed in one season, germinating 
fully and being easily transplanted; 
thirdly, they make a stately show in the 
garden; and finally, they are among the 
most lasting of any flower for cutting 
and house decoration. 

One Summer I wanted some Snap- 
dragons, for I had long admired them. 
It was in July and a friend advised me 
against trying to raise them so late in 
the season. “They take six weeks to ger- 
minate,” she said, however, I did plant 
some seed and it was less than six weeks 
when the sturdy little plants were ready 
to transplant. They bloomed all the rest 
of the Summer and were the last flower 
to go in the Fall. 

Snapdragons are termed by some, 
tender perennials; by others, hardy an- 
nuals. They do live through the winter 
often, if given some protection. 

Being somewhat prone to fall, Snap- 
dragons should be planted close together 
or given slight support. Sown with 
Larkspur they make a fine display of 
color. They come in white and the softer 
shades of yellow and pink; also in bril- 
liant shades of red, copper, and yellow. 

“Just Snapdragons” are good for bed- 
ding, but the new giant variety, consort 
with the garden’s finest aristocrats on an 
equal plane. 


Mary S. Sir, (Tenn.) 





How I Use Peat Moss 


T comes in bales about 200 lbs. each. 

The granulated is the garden kind; 
the chicken kind is lumpy. 

I use it for all kinds of flowers. 

Mulch your Roses and they keep their 
moist feet, saving a lot of sprinkling, and 
it is also unfriendly to weeds. 

Evergreens of all kinds seem to say 
“thank you” when you give them a four- 
inch mulch of it. 

To prevent winter heaving, I put a 
muleh on all my plants; and then I can 
sit back and laugh at Jack Frost trying 
to lift them up. He loses out every time. 

I put a bale on runway, loosen up with 
a rake, use tbout 25 lbs. bone meal to a 
bale, mix as you would cement and then 
cover everything. 

In Spring, I take it off Peonies and 
Mums, putting this on Evergreens (ex- 
tra), but on the rest I just dig it under. 

On the lawn I add 10 lbs. of turf 
builder or sulphate of ammonia, with bone 
meal and peat moss, rake it in, in Spring, 
and roll. 

My soil seven years ago when I came 
here was rank clay. Neighbors laughed 
when I said I was going to make a gar- 
den; said they tried, but it was a failure. 
Well, I dug in April and all the rest of 
the Summer, and mixed in peat moss, 
with some result. Then that Fall neigh- 
bors wanted some of that brown stuff I 
used (Peat Moss). 

We now buy in ton lots and save some 
money. Have fine gardens, and I took 
Second in “World’s” Garden Contest. 

I don't know who was the proudest, the 
neighbors or I, as we have a most wonder- 
ful rivalry. 

Also use Peat Moss on Tomatoes and 
Peppers as mulch. 


Avausta E. Weener, (N. Y.) 
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Plan for Square Garden 


To THE EDITOR :— 

My garden is about sixty feet square, with 
a gate in the center of south side. Would like 
a path in center north and south. 

I would like to plant about two dozen Rose 
bushes, eight hundred Glads, two or three 
dozen Iris,.bed of Lily of the Valley, Snap- 
dragons, Asters, Blue Lace Flower (Didiscus 
caeruleus), Calendula, Carnation Pinks, Chinese 
Forget-me-not, Centaurea imperialis, Coreopsis, 
Double Cosmos, Dianthus Pinks, Digitalis, Del- 

hiniums, Godetia, Hibiscus, Lupines, Marigold, 

ignonette, Nasturtium, Petunia, Phlox, Portu- 
laca, Salvia, Sweet Peas, Stocks, Scabiosa, 
Sweet Williams, Zinnias. 

I should like your advice on laying out this 
garden. I don’t know how to do it so every- 
thing will show to. best advantage. If you 
have suggestions as to any other flowers I 
could add I will be greatly obliged. 

Mrs. ALBERT B. BESSE, (Mass.) 
Answer :— 


The garden plan sketched below is for a 
garden sixty by sixty, with an entrance 
gate centered on the south line. 

The small ten by ten plot in the center 
is about the proper size to take care of 25 
Roses, planting same about two feet apart 
each way. About this, there should be a 
one-foot strip of grass. The walk which 
leads to the garden seat opposite the en- 
trance gate may be irregular matched 
stone or some other material such as gravel 
or sand. 

A light wire fence on either side of the 
entrance, on the south line of the garden 
may be used for the growing of Sweet 
Peas. 

The planting of Arbor Vitae Pyramid- 






alis at the four corners of the walk about 
the Rose plot would add greatly to the 
general effect of this garden. Key to the 
planting of the ten-foot border follows: 


PLANTING KEY 


1. Centaurea, Im- 17. Cosmos—Double- 
perialis Crested 
2. Snapdragons 18. Iris 
3. Asters—Annuals 19. Gladioli 
4. Blue Lace Flowers 20. Lily of the Valley 
5. Calendula 21. Foxglove 
6. Godetia 22. Delphinium 
7. Marigold 23. Madonna Lily 
8. Mignonette 24. Coreopsis 
9. Nasturtium— 25. Lupines 
Dwarf 26. Hibiscus 
10. Petunias 27. Hardy Phlox 
11. Portulaca 28. Chinese Forget-me- 
12. Salvia no 
13. Stocks 29. Dianthus Sweet 
14. Seabiosa William 
15. Zinnias 30. Butterfly Bush 
16. Carnation Pinks 31. Hollyhocks 
O. W. HorrmMan, (Fla.) 





Common Flowers Wanted for 
Field Planting 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have surrounding my home some more or 
less uninteresting fields. In beautifying my 
home it has therefore seemed necessary to find 
something that will make these fields brighter. 

The purpose of this letter, therefore, is to 
find out what field flowers there are, (annual, 
biennial, or perennial), that can be sown in 
such fields and will either re-sow themselves 
by dropping their seed, or in other ways propa- 
gate themselves from year to year. I might 
say that I have already spent several hundred 
dollars unsuccessfully along these lines, having 
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get in flower mixtures which contained such 
lowers as Cosmos, Stocks, French Marigolds 
and others, but they do not re-seed themselves, 
neither do they come up the next year. 

There simply must be some. flowers such as 
for instance our own common Buttercup, or 
Black-Eyed Susan, or the Shasta Daisy, or Cut- 
and-Come-Again Sunflowers, that will keep fields 
beautiful throughout the Summer. 

Would you tell me what such mixture would 
consist of, and how one could get them; let 
us say by the pound at prices that would 
permit of their very generous broadcast? They 
do not have to be rare or exotic. On the 
contrary, the commoner, more vigorous, and 
more indigenous to this part of the country 
they actually are, the better, it seems to me. 

HENRI VIBERT, (N. J.) 

Answer :—While the above question is a 
most unusual one, it is more than probable 
that many readers will be interested in it 
for future reference if not for immediate 
action, and, therefore, it is worthy of print- 
ing here with such suggestions as can be 
offered, and with the idea that readers will 
have further suggestions to offer from time 
to time. 

Here in Northern New York about the 
first flower that I think of would be the 
common Buttercup, and then after that 
comes the Goldenrod and later the common 
White Daisy. 

But I do not know just what neighboring 
farmers or agriculturists or gardeners 
might do if you grew the White Daisy as a 
flower crop. 

Whether your conditions will grow the 
Buttercup, Goldenrod and the common 
Daisy, I am unable to state, but they cer- 
tainly do well in Northern New York under 
most unfavorable conditions; and Golden- 
rod especially flourishes on the very leanest 
of soil. The Buttercup, I think, will grow 
well most anywhere, too, but does better 
in meadow-land which is naturally moist. 

It is more than probable if you circulate 
around a little into your surrounding 
country at the right time of the year and 
note the native wild flowers which grow in 
profusion, that you can go back at the 
right time of the year and collect the 
mature seed heads; or you can take up a 
few roots and plant them at various points 
throughout your fields where the condi- 
tions seem most likely for their success. 
Starting with the roots will give you 
quicker action and be surer than growing 
from seed. 

The above brief suggestions are offered 
as a start and it is hoped that readers who 
have had experience, and further sugges- 
tions will offer them. 

One of the garden flowers which might 
do well for the purpose indicated is the 
Gaillardia. In my garden this seeds itself 
year after year and I now have a great 
wide row of it which is simply cultivated 
out from year to year. Many people 
despise the Gaillardia, but my preference is 
for those things which will actually per- 
form. I will not waste time with things 
which are difficult or impossible of growth 
under my conditions. 


MADISON COOPER. 





Fertilizing Apple Orchards 
To THE EpIToR :— 

Can you give any general rules for applying 
fertilizer to apple orchards? = @, 2. 

Answer:—-There is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion about this matter, but with- 
out doubt many apple orchards are unpro- 
ductive because they are hungry. Nitro- 
gen, applied two weeks ‘before blooming, 
often shows striking results. Any of the 
soluble forms may be used. Some prefer 
sulphate of ammonia, and others nitrate of 
soda, or a synthetic nitrogen product. The 
amount to use naturally varies with the 
land and size of trees, running 200 to 400 
lbs. per acre. If scattered around the trees, 


it should extend as far as the spread of 
branches. 





Nitrogen is a strong stimulant of growth, 
so that the effect is quickly noticeable. No 
such visible response is found from the 
use of phosphoric acid, but when we con- 
sider how lacking most of our soils are 
in this ingredient, and the response to phos- 
phorie acid on pasture land, garden and 
many field crops, there seems little doubt 
that it is needed by apple trees, even 
though they do not say so in the emphatic 
way they express nitrogen lack. Analyses 
have shown .02 per cent phosphoric acid in 
the fruit, .15 per cent in leaves, and the 
same amount in new wood. Normal pro- 
duction evidently demands a supply of 
phosphorie acid at hand. 

As to potash it is well known that many 
of our subsoils contain this in considerable 
quantity. But what good is it if out of 
reach of the roots, as it undoubtedly is in 
many cases? Here again we may consider 
what the chemist finds in Apples and the 
trees on which they grow. These figures 
run .01 per cent potash in the apples, .35 
per cent in leaves, and .25 in new wood. 
Evidently available potash is to be consid- 
ered in the apple orchard. 


Naturally these chemicals or a combina- 
tion of them in a mixed fertilizer, cannot 
quickly get through a heavy sod mulch. 
The nitrogen will make the grass grow, but 
not get down to the tree roots. The grass 
roots will use most of it. But most 
orchards now use cultivation or a modified 
light sod, and the harrow or disk will cut 
in the chemicals where they can get to 
work. 

For those who have stable manure avail- 
able, whatever can be spared to put around 
the apple trees will be appreciated. This is 
not a complete fertilizer, but has a wonder- 
fully comfortable effect on all crops. It is 
Nature’s choicest contribution to the soil. 


W. W. H—(In Rural New-Yorker.) 





Smallest Size of Gladiolus Bulbs 
That Will Produce Flower Spikes 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will some reader who is not a wizard in 
growing the Gladiolus, kindly tell me what is 
the smallest size bulbs from which one can be 
reasonably sure of getting bloom the first 
year? I have tried bulblets with zero success. 

v. s. B. CH. 2.) 


Answer:—Some varieties of Glads will 
throw beautiful flower spikes from very 
small bulbs. Two varieties that I think 
of at the moment are Mrs. Dr. Norton 
and Mrs. Frank Pendleton. There are nu- 
merous others. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, a ™%-in bulb is about as small as 
can be depended upon for a flower spike; 
and even bulbs of this size of some varie- 
ties, will throw a rather poor spike, and 
sometimes none at all. It may be stated 
roughly that bulbs ranging from %4-in. to 
%-in. will bloom 75% the first year, and 
bulbs of from %-in. to l-in. more than 
90% the first year. 

It is very desirable to plant mixed 
sizes of bulbs, from % in. to 1% in., as 
the large bulbs will bloom first, and the 
smaller ones later; and the small bulbs 
will grow into larger bulbs for still bet- 
ter bloom the second and third years. 
Amateur growers make a mistake in de- 
manding large-sized bulbs, as many of 
the larger bulbs will not bloom at all; 
and some varieties under conditions other 
than the very highest culture, will de- 
velop new bulbs which sometimes are more 
or less useless for next year’s planting. 

While definite statements are difficult 
on this general subject, the above will 
serve as a guide. If the experience of 
any reader varies from that which is de- 
scribed, will be surely glad to hear from 
him. 

MADISON COOPER. 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


PLANT FOR EAST WALL 

Will someone suggest a plant for growing 
against an east wall where the hot morning 
sun is apt to burn? We have tried Holly- 
hocks three years without success. Is there 
a vine which could be used with Petunias 
at the base? 

Mrs. Irvine E. W. Otson, (IIl.) 


RASPBERRIES FROM SEED 

We have been trying to locate an article 
on growing Raspberries from seed. We 
have saved seed several years and planted 
same, but have had no plants grow, even in 
boxes in the house. Such Government 
bulletins as we have received on plants do 
not give anything on this point. If any 
reader of the Q. & A. Department can give 
this information, will appreciate it. 


HAZEN Bros., ( Mich.) 


FORSYTHIAS DO NOT BLOOM 
I have two large Forsythias that I have 
started from cutting; they: have never 
bloomed. Will some reader tell me why, as 
they are fine plants and five years old? 
HELEN DOANE, (Kans. ) 


WANTS TO FROPAGATE RHODODENDRONS 


I would like to know if some reader has 
had experience in propagating Rhododen- 
drons? Can they be rooted from cuttings, 
and if so what time are the cuttings taken, 
and what percentage are likely to grow? 

As full information as possible is desired. 


C. W. Simons, (S. C.) 


ANEMONE INFORMATION WANTED 
I hope some one will write full details 
about how to grow Anemones successfully. 
It would be very much appreciated by me. 
Mrs. GRANT EpGar, (Conn.) 


GOLDDUST TREE 

Is there any species of Golddust Trees 
(Aucuba) hardier than Aucuba japonica? 
This last named species is hardy, without 
protection, as far North as Washingion, 
D.C. Recently I saw in a yard in my home 
town in Pennsylvania, a Golddust Tree that 
very closely resembles Aucuba japonica and 
which is hardy without protection here. I 
should very much like to know what species 
this is and where same may be procured. 


W. H. LEIBELSPERGER, (Penna. ) 


CREPE MYRTLE AS A TUB PLANT 
A friend of mine wishes to send me some 
Crepe Myrtle, (Botanical name—Lageir- 
stroemia), from Arkansas this Spring. 
When would be the best time to have the 
plants shipped into Central Illinois; and 
could one succeed fairly well with same if 
planted in a half barrel? By using a half 
barrel or large tub it could be taken into 
the basement during the cold months. 
Just what soil do they like best? 


C. P. Burr, (Ill.) 


TO PREVENT IRIS BORERS 
Last fall I found borers in my Irises. I 
have a nice collection of Irises and wish to 
prevent the borers getting into the plants 
this coming Summer. Will some reader 
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please tell me if there is a spray I can use 
or anything to do to prevent the trouble? 


AUDREY BatrLey, ( Penna.) 


WANTS TO PROPAGATE BEGONIA 


I would like some information on the 
culture of Begonias and the best way of 
propagation. Also some suggestions about 
the best varieties and their culture, and 
details of growing from seed and from 
cuttings. 


L. WEsB, ( Mo.) 


PROPAGATING CYCLAMEN 


I wonder if any reader can tell me about 
propagating Cyclamen in any other way 
than by seed. Do they have smaller bulb- 
lets on the main bulb like a Gladiolus, or 
ean the leaves be made to root like a 
Gloxinia? I would be very glad for. this 
information. 


Mrs. BertRAND BRUMBAUGH, (Ohio) 





WANTS TO POLLENIZE LILY SEED 


A reader in southern Pennsylvania wants 
full instruction about securing Lily seed 
which will germinate well, information 
about pollenizing, etc. 

— (EpIror) 


NAME OF FLOWER WANTED 


Can any one tell me the name of what 
seems to be a Oxalis? The bloom I have is 
pink, and is larger than a 25¢ piece. If it 
is Oxalis, it is the best I have ever had for 
hanging baskets, or as a plant for a com- 
mon flower pot. 


Mrs. Cuas. L. Luce, (Conn.) 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE FROM SEED 


I am interested in starting Colorado Blue 
Spruce from seed and would like to obtain 
as much information as possible on this 
subject. Complete data, or suggestions as 
to where the information could be obtained 
would be helpful. 

M. R. Burt, (N. Y) 


GROWING STAR BEGONIAS 


Should be glad if some reader would tell 
me through this department how to treat 
the Star Begonia. Mine makes body slowly, 
and continually loses its leaves. 


Mrs. Sipney MILter, (Ore.) 


WANTS TO MAKE CUT-FLOWERS INTO WREATHS 


A subscriber in Connecticut wants to 
know just how to make fresh-cut-flower 
wreaths and what supplies are needed for 
the work. 

As this question is asked from time to 
time, and as the information would be 
helpful to a considerable number of readers, 
I hope some one who has experience will 
cover this subject, perhaps sending sketches 
which can be reproduced along with the 
descriptive matter. 

The necessary supplies for this purpose 
are comparatively simple and can best be 
secured locally, either from a florist estab- 
lishment, or through a wholesaler if one is 
available. 

—(Ep1Tor) 


WHITE LILACS DO NOT BLOOM 


Four years ago I dug a sprout or sucker 
from a blooming White Lilac bush and we 
put it in my garden. It has grown tre- 
mendously, but has never bloomed. . Will it 
ever bloom? If not, could the top of a 
blooming bush be grafted on so as I could 
have bloom? I would appreciate knowing 
how to do this, if that is what is necessary. 


Mrs. Harotp Stewart, ( Wis.) 


COLEUS DROPS LEAVES 


Would like to know if some reader could 
tell me what is causing my Coleus to drop 
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its leaves. Have tried giving it less water 
and more light. Its leaves stay small, 
dropping in a short time. Sometimes it 
seems wilted. The soil is garden loam. Is 
a temperature of 70° -to 75° too warm 
for it? 

Have been reading some very helpful and 
interesting information in your Q & A. 
Department. 

Mrs. Lesire A. Woop, (N. Y.) 


NAME FOR “SACRED PALM” WANTED 


A writer requested the name of a plant 
described as “Sacred Palm”. I have one 
like the one she describes, and have been 
hoping to get the information in the 
answer to the question asked, but so far 
have not seen it in print. 

Right now my plant has been blossoming 
and this is the third bloom to come on the 
same stalk. It is like an Iris, white falls 
with lavendar standards, flecked with 
brown. It closes the evening of the day it 
opens, and dies. The plant itself is shaped 
like a fan, having six long, lily-like leaves, 
both sides of the center leaf from which leaf 
the blossom unfolds. 

One name I have heard for this plant is 
Brazilian Orchid. 

Will some person tell us the correct 
name? 

F. J. FERGUSON, ( Mass.) 


NORTHERN GROWN NUT TREES WANTED 


Several inquiries have come to hand from 
those who want northern-grown Nut Trees, 
and readers who have same for sale should 
use the columns of THE FowerR GROWER to 
tell readers about such trees. The Classi- 
fied Department will cover the ground 
nicely at a very low cost. 

—(EpItTor) 


MIXED SEED FOR WINTER BIRDS 


Has anyone gathered Sumac berries and 
mixed with other seeds such as Sunflower, 
for mixed seeds for the winter feeding of 
Birds? Will be glad to have a report on 
this subject, stating time of gathering and 
success. 

Mrs. R. V. RoLiinson, (Va.) 


IVY GERANIUM—LIST OF GARDEN FLOWERS 


What treatment as a house plant should 
an Ivy Geranium receive? Mine grows 
spindling and does not bloom. 

Will someone give list of common garden 
flowers, but especially perennials that 
should not have barnyard fertilizer about 
them ? 

Mrs. E. E. L., (Ohio) 


HARDINESS OF RUGOSA ROSES 


I understand one of the Rugosa Roses 
are not as hardy as the others and require 
some covering for the Winter. Could some 
one tell me which one, please? 


Mrs. Frank’ J. Lona, (Wis.) 


PLANT PESTS 


I have an insect on my plants that has 
killed several. It is grey usually, about 
the size of a pin-head, or a little larger, 
but grows to be nearly as large as a sow 
bug, and is the same color, and much the 
same shape. I sent specimens to the Plant 
Inspector. He wrote back he thought they 
were Mealy Bugs and for me to wash the 
plants with strong soap suds, which I did 
several times, but without success. In a 
flower catalog I read to wash the plants in 
wood alcohol diluted with water one-half. 
I have hand picked them but in spite of 
everything, they have killed several fine 
plants. They are not nearly as bad in cold 
weather as in warm. The older bugs have 


no fuzz on them, but the littlé ones have a 


little white fuzz. 
Lz. Cc. (Pe) 
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BUDDED VS OWN-ROOT ROSES 


The question in the February issue, “Are 
Roses grafted on Wild Roses better than 
Roses on their own roots?” is one of the 
old, much discussed, and much disputed 
questions in horticulture. 

While Roses are usually budded, rather 
than grafted, this does not affect the merits 
of the problem. Like most such questions, 
it cannot be given a definite answer, since 
both methods possess certain advantages 
and neither can lay claim to them all. 

The chief advantage to be gained by bud- 
ding on a different stock is that a more 
rapid and vigorous growth may be ob- 
tained. It is therefore of greatest service 
with tender and weak-growing varieties, 
such as the Teas and Hybrid Teas; also 
perhaps with a few of the weaker growers 
among the hardy groups. By this means 
a stronger plant and more bloom may be 
obtained when first planted, than if de- 
pendent on its own roots. What very com- 
monly happens, however, is that after one 
or two seasons bloom the true variety dies 
and there springs up from the root a vigor- 
ous growth of new shoots, which, if not rec- 
ognized, and promptly dug out, soon be- 
comes a rampant thicket of wild thorn. 

Roses on their own roots remain true 
as long as they live, and if hardy, depend- 
able varieties are chosen, continue to bloom 
for many years. Many growers, especially 
in northern latitudes, therefore, prefer to 
confine themselves to Roses of this class. 
While the list of such varieties is more 
limited, it is still so varied and includes 
Roses of such wondrous beauty and frag- 
rance, especially among the newer hardy 
Climbers, that there is little need to mourn 
for those which are among the missing. 

For those who want quick results, with 
greater variety of type, and are willing 
to replant often, budded stock is preferred. 
It is possible to grow some varieties by this 
means under unfavorable conditions, where 
they might not succeed on their own roots. 
There is also a greater range in color choice, 
since the finest of the yellows are to be 
found among the Teas and Hybrid Teas. 


Frep W. Carp. 


IDENTIFICATION OF BLUE PERENNIAL 


The plant with spotted leaves and blue 
flowers, which Benjamin Keech inquires 
about, is undoubtedly Pulmonaria. The 
flowers resemble those of Mertensia Vir- 
ginica; pink buds changing to blue as 
they unfold. 


W. J. PErtee, (Mich.) 


GROWTH ON HOLLY AND BOSTON FERN 


Answering Ernest Vahee, (N. Y.): 

The spotted growth referred to is the 
normal production of spores by the Ferns, 
corresponding to seed in other plants. It 
is from these that seedling Ferns are 
grown. If you do not like the appearance 
made by these spores, just cut out the 
leaves bearing them. 

Cuas, E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


GROWING ANNUAL S8STATICE 


K. D. Burns (N. Y.) asks in the March 
number, (page 144), how to grow annual 
Statice. 

I have grown Statice (sinuata) with very 
good results, using the following method; 
this applies to either out or indoor culture: 

If Mr. Burns has a clay soil, he had bet- 
ter give up the growing of Statice, as it will 
not thrive in a heavy soil. % 

As we know, Statice seed is sold as what 
appears to be a dried flower. The seed 
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itself is quite small and unless each seed 
(or flower) is laid on its side, and covered 
very lightly, it has small chance of sprout- 
ing through the dried leaves which surround 
it. Never place Statice seed upright when 
planting. Also be very particular about 
firming the soil over the seed after plant- 
ing, due to the looseness of the seed. 

Mr. Burns also says his seed drys before 
germination. He can overcome this by 
covering his seed after planting (indoors) 
by placing a piece of paper directly on the 
soil after wetting, and then covering with 
a pane of glass; outdoors, by covering with 
a piece of burlap and keeping it moist. In 
either case remove covering as soon as seed- 
lings appear. 

JAMES BALL, (Wis.) 


PERENNIAL ASTERS 


C. R. Hardy, who inquires for good 
varieties of Perennial Asters, will find 
Climax about the best there is. Large, 
lavender-blue flowers on branching plants 
three to four feet high. Other very good 
varieties about the same height are Peggy 
Ballard, Lady Lloyd and Elta. These are 
inexpensive varieties, ranging from a dol- 
lar and a half to two dollars a dozen. 

W. J. PETTeEE, (Mich.) 


LAVENDER GYPSOPHILA 


Mrs. Frank J. Long (Wis.) asks about a 
lavender perennial Gypsophila. 

This aroused my curiosity, and I looked 
through about a dozen seed catalogs in- 
cluding an English one, but not one listed 
a lavender Gypsophila. 

Has Mrs. Long ever tried the annual 
Gypsophila, Hlegans? This is a delicate 
pink. 

A pretty Gypsophila for the rock garden 
is Repens. It is a perennial, pinkish-white, 
and a free bloomer. If Mrs. ‘Long finds the 
lavender one, will she let us know through 
this magazine? 

JAMES BALL, (Wis.) 


SPRAYS FOR FUNERAL WORK 


Answering Mrs. Ernest Kelly, (Vt.): 

In my own home town. one woman gar- 
dener has made a great success of selling 
flowers for funerals and other purposes. 
For funerals she prefers to use baskets, 
and will buy back baskets after they are 
no longer needed. Flowers are more easily 
arranged in baskets, keep fresh longer, are 
more easily handled during the funeral, and 

(Continued in Col. 2, page 256) 
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Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
covering several years from 1923 down 
through to 1929. Twenty-four (24) all 
different, (no selection can be allowed,) 
postpaid $2.00. A big lot of good horti- 
cultural and nature reading-matter at a 
very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 


Mapison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertising Section 











RATE {242c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
Or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 

















Bulbs 


SIX DOZEN NARCISSUS, six varieties, $3.00. Twenty 
mixed Tulips, 12 Snowdrops, 10 English Iris, 26 Span- 
ish Iris, 10 Zygandus, or 12 Blue Scillas, 50 cents. Any 
six 50 cent items, $2.50. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 
RAREST BULB SEEDS. All of the ‘‘hard to find” va- 
rieties from odd corners of the world. Interesting cata- 
log on request. Rex. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 


BULBS—aAuratum, Regal, Roezli, Umbellatum and other 
Lilies and . Regal seed, $.25 per packet, $.50 per 
ounce, $5.00 per pound. Fine Hybrid Delphiniums and 
seed. Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., R. 4. 

















Cactus 


CACTUS, 10 kinds, baby size, $1.00. Cactus, 5 kinds, 
blooming size, $1.00. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. 

TEN CACTI and Succulents for one dollar. 
Shaw, 2833 Estara Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CACTUS—16 different varieties, blooming size—2 of each 
variety, 36 Cactus prepaid, $4.00. Labels th names 
and information. 104 assorted mixed varieties, $6.25 
F. O. B. Weight 38 pounds. 2 large display Cactus 
free with 104. C. J. Brooks, Allamoore, Texas. 

CACTI, from enchanted desert of Arizona. Pincushion, 
Rainbow, Barrel, Hedge Hog. Choya. $1.50 each or five 
dollars for the collection. Alfred Kerr, Junior, Importer 
Aztec Handpainted Indian Pottery, Nogales, Arizona. 
CACTI—Nebraska wild hardy Cacti for rock gardens. 3 
varieties, $1.00. Mrs. Laura Lee, Long Pine, Nebraska. 


Dahlias 


DAHLIAS—One Jane Cowl free with $5.00 order at regu- 
lar retail prices. List, 300 varieties, free. Kunzman, 
New Albany, Ind. 

DAHLIAS AT WHOLESALE. Famous for quality, choice 
varieties, low prices, 8c and up. Descriptive price list 
free. N. A. Miller, 458 E. 66th St., Portland, Ore. 
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MY DESCRIPTIVE GLAD LIST of over two hundred 
new and standard varieties sent free. Attractive prices, 
Ralph J. Rooney, 1476 Delaware Ave., Portland, Oregon. 
BEN FRANKLIN — New Lavender — solid color — week 
earlier than Sweet Lavender—great for florists. Dozen 
ae $2.50, medium, $2.00. Montvale Gardens, Bridge- 
ville, Penna. 











TWENTY FIVE % DISCOUNT off list. Send for it. 
The Best for the Least. Boston Dahlia Gardens, Boston 
24, Mass. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS—of surplus stock, Jane Cowl, $1.00, 
Mary Wade, $1.00, Roman Eagle, $.50, all postpaid for 
$2.00. Catalogue free. Markland, 1259 N. Mount 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

SIX POPULAR DAHLIAS—Mrs. I. De Ver Warner, 
Jersey’s Beauty, Cigarette, Jane Hall, Francis Lobdell, 
ae an, a oa 2 = s. R. tagged varieties of 
asso’ colors, -00. n or list.  Sterli 

Farm, A. & E. Waterhouse, Vineland, N. i. = 
30 CASH PRIZES FOR DAHLIAS GROWERS. Other 
Prizes Also. Ask for our contest announcement and win 
a cash prize or free Dahlia roots. Knollwood Gardens, 
Winston-Salem, 4 
FIELD-CLUMPS DAHLIA JANE COWL (two strong di- 
visions or more), showing eyes, $2.00. Postage, $.25. 
Three clumps, $5.00. “Planting Stock’’—slender, 
healthy roots, showing eyes—also plants $.75 each, post- 
age $.10. Burroughs Dahlias, Audubon, N. J 














TWIN FIRES, ETHELYN, VAUGHAN’S WHITE, GENE- 
EE, Pride of Wanakah, per 100—large, $3.00—medium, 
$2.00, small, $1.00; THE ORCHID, large, $4.00, medium, 
$3.00. Guaranteed, Montvale Gardens, Bridgeville, Pa. 
NEWER GLADS. Special list of surplus stock at cut 
prices sent only to those answe' this advertisement. 
Ernest Clark, Windsor, Conn. 
100 LABELED GLADS—4 each, 25 varieties, Douglas, 
Diana, Roseash, Pendleton, Neogra, etc., $2.50. 100 
mixed, 250 varieties, $2.00, postpaid. Gladsome Glad 
Gardens, Adair, Iowa. 
GLADIOLI. Eighty reliable named varieties selected from 
many hundreds tested, also beautiful mixtures at mod- 
erate prices, described in Catalog. Northern Lights 
Gardens, Hinckley, Minn. 
AIDA-BENNETT-Minuet-Rozan; 100 best varieties; 60 
» price. 50 FREE with early orders. 500 choice bulbs 
5.00. Westmoreland Gardens, 1374 E. 20th St., PORT- 
LAND, OREGON. 
{1 MOTHER MACHREE BULBLET, 5 
bulbs, and 100 Regal Lily seeds, with 100 mixed bulbs 
or 10 each 5 varieties, labeled, $1.25 prepaid. Price 
list. C. A. Wood, Box 15, Brooktondale, N. Y. 
GOOD GLADS HALF PRICE. 2 each or 4 of any 6, 
$2.00. Yvonne, President, Crinkles, Bennett, Golden 
Dream; Hilarity, Pastelle. Longfellow, Illuminator; Doug- 
lass, Phipps, Vanderbilt; Bernhardt. Send for list. Mor- 
ris Bulb Co., Waldport, Ore. 
GLADIOLUS—Ruffled and plain. 
varieties, Bloom size. 
Harbor, Michigan. 
100 GLADS, 20 Varieties, all will bloom, $1.00 prepaid. 
Free list. C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 
MIXED GLADIOLUS Blooming Sizes. 
List. Mixed Dahlias, 25 for $1.00. 
mish, Mich. 
GLADIOLUS BULBS—1” to 1%”. Special long bloom- 
ing season mixture. 100—$1.00; 500—$4.00. Wyatt’s Gar- 
dens, Auburn, Ind. 




















Giant Nymph 








$1.00 per hundred. 50 
Charles Crump, Benton 








100 for $1.00. 
J. Headley, Cope- 











Hardy Perennials 





10,600 PERENNIALS, Large Clumps, 50 varieties for im- 
mediate effect, apply for prices. Ivar Ringdahl, Rome, 
N. Y. 





PLANT SALE, WORLD’S BEST PETUNIAS, Pansies, 
Salvias, Phlox, Oriental Poppies, Delphinium, Rock Plants, 
800 varieties to select from. Any assortment 30, $1.00. 











Delivered. List free. Weaver Nurseries, Greenhouses, 
Wichita, Kans. 

Irises 
PRIZE WINNING IRISES—Very_ reasonable prices, 


Dauntless, Baldwin, Melchoir, Sir Michael, Vesper Gold, 
Germaine Perthuis, Surprise, rissima, Nusku, Kla- 
math, Coronation, etc. Sunnyside Gardens, Natick, Mass. 


ATTENTION IRIS LOVERS: Real prize winners—Do- 
, Swazi, Mary Barnett, Romola, Aphro- 
dite, Ophelia, Titan. The eight post paid for $10.00. 
Beginners Superb collection—Tenebrae, Amber, Autumn 
King, Chief, Evadne, Jubilee, King Karl, Marjorie Tinley, 
Magnificent, Morning Splendor, Prairie Gold, Taj Mahal. 
The twelve post paid for $5.00. Catalog free illustrat- 
ing hundreds of the newest distinctive creations, includ- 
ing Peonies. Wholesale and retail. Riverview Gardens, 
Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 

IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, labeled, all different, 
prepaid, for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John N. 
Bommersbach, Decatur, Ill. 











“FAVORITE DAHLIAS”: one each, Sagamore, Jane Cowl, 
Emperor, Margaret Woodrow Wilson. Rolla Boy, Cham- 
pagne. Prepaid $3.50. BEGINNER’S COLLECTION— 
One each, Amun Ra, Mrs. Warner, Champagne, Dakota, 
a E. > ee. Ri. $2.00 Send for 
st @ st old and new varieties. Fai > 
Inn Flower Farm, Monongahela, Pa. nilinanag alin 
$5.00 DALHIA FREE! Special offer in our catalogue. 
nee now. EAS DAHLIA GARDENS, DOVER, 











Delphiniums 


MILLER’S GIANT FLOWERING Delphiniums. Selected 
seeds from extra large flowers and spikes, 200 seeds for 
$1.0 - _Baby Delphinium plants, 15 for $1.00. Postpaid. 
N. A. Miller, 458 66th St., Portland, Oregon. 


SEED FROM SUPERB English Wrexham Delphiniums. 
Liberal packet one dollar. Year old plants, three dol- 
lars a dozen. John N. Lowe, Marquette, Mich. 


DELPHINIUMS—Blackmore and Langdon strain, one 
year plants, $2.00 a dozen; named varieties, baby plants, 
$1.50 a dozen. Seeds from choice selected plants, named 
varieties, $.25 a package, 100 seeds, mixed, $.15 a pack- 
age; Wrexham strain. $.15 a package. 70 varieties Iris. 
Price list. Mrs. Addie A. Newton, Southboro, Mass. 


Gladiolus 


“LOOK,” 6 Aflame, Betty Nuthall, Bennett, Catherine 
Coleman, Auburn, Jane Addams, Mrs. Sissons, Marietta, 
Marnia, Paul Pfitzer, 60 Bulbs %” up $3.50. Catalog 
free. J. O. Jones, Haydenville, Mass. 


EXTENSIVE LIST OF NEW and standard varieties at 
money saving prices, sent on request. Perrin, 764 Alberta 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 























LARGE !R!IS RHIZOMES which bloom first year after 
planting offered at lowest prices. Send for catalog de- 
scribing prize winning varieties. Compare our_ prices 
and plants. Weed’s Gardens, 6, Beaverton, Oregon. 


OUR RARE IRIS CATALOGUE contains fifteen colored 

plates, many half tones and much information for the 

amateur grower. Our prices are low and stock first class. 

Send thirty-five cents for your copy. This amount may 
deducted from an order for $3.00 or more. Quality 

—- Freeport, Illinois. Mrs. Douglas Pattison, 
er. 








200 VARIETIES of Iris for sale. Write Mrs. J. M. 

Baker for price list. A new fall bloomer. Cedar Ledge, 
rryville, Arkansas. 

MORNING SPLENDOR, AMBASSADUER, ASIA, Mme. 

Geudichau, Mildred Presby, Sunset, Prospero, Susan 

Bliss, Suzanne Autissier, Robt. Wallace, Ballerine, Santa 





Barbara. One each of the above. labeled and postpaid 
al $3.50. Price list. EAGLE GARDENS, Eagle Grove, 
owa. 





SOW IRIS SEED NOW. Write for seed offer of many 
dainty and unusual rock garden species. Rex. Pearce, 
Merchantville, N. J 

EXTRA FINE Majestic. Mary Gibson, Yellow Moon, Geo, 
Yeld, Mrs. Bowles and Magnifica, $1.50. Catalog. Sil- 
Mar Gardens, Silverton, Oregon. 




















Pansies 
PANSY PLANTS. Giant “Mastodon, fall sown, frost 
proof, $2.00 per 100. R. E. Daly, Brashear, Mo. 
Pets Stock 





CHINESE PEKINGESE pups and grown dogs for sale, 
Studs at service. Nevis Kennels, 2864 Winslow Ave., 
Cincinnati. Ohio. Ship anywhere. 





GLADIOLUS—Our displays were awarded Gold and 
Silver medals at two large shows. Special Satisfaction 
Collection, 100 large bulbs, 40 varieties, ne prims, $3.00 
repaid. Catalogue. Floral Croft, Alvin W. Moyer, 
blin, Penna, 

100 GLADIOLUS $1.75. Extra Large Bulbs Giant Ex- 
hibit Mixture Carefully Selected for Size and Color of 
tat ow PERENNIAL GARDENS, Barring- 
on, N, d. 








Phlox 


PHLOX SUBULATA (Moss or Mountain Pink), White, 
ee Pink, $1.50 per dozen. Ivar Ringdahl, Rome, 








PHLOX MISS LINGARD, finest white Phlox, 
June to October, strong plants, $1.50 per dozen. 
hl, Rome, N. Y, 


flowers 
Ivar 
Ringda 
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Rare Plants 





OUR CATALOG and supplement lists more than 900 
Varieties and Species of NEW & RARE IMPORTED 
& NATIVE ALPINES & PERENNIALS. 26 var. of 
Alpine Campanula; 7 var, Alpine Geums; 9 Varieties 
Lewisias; 32 Varieties Saxifraga; 22 Varieties and Species 
Viola. Correct description and cultural directions. Wm. 
Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Oregon. 


Rock Garden Plants 


HARDY NORTHERN CACTUS, Splendid for Rock Gar- 
dens, three varieties, six plants, $1.00 postpaid. Waiter 
Philbrick, Turtle Lake, N. Dak. 

ROCK GARDEN SEDUMS. Hardy, 20 different kinds, 
some rare, potted plants and sure-to-grow. 10 plants, all 
different, $1.25, or 1 each of 20, $2.00. 3 kinds Flower- 
ing Cactus, native of Minnesota, will not winter-kill in 
the hardest of winters, 3 for $.50. Camden Park Green- 
houses, 4658 Bryant, No., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROCK PLANTS and Hardy Perennials, dwarf sedums, 


a 
—- Send for price list. H. Hills, Bristol, In- 
ana. 


























Roses 


GENUINE TALISMAN ROSE BUSH and Garden Book 
sent free for names five flower lovers and $1.00. Brown 
Ranch, Capitola, California. 

STAR ROSES ‘“TRADE-MARKED”’. Guaranteed to 


Seete Catalog free. The Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, 
. 














Seeds 


UNUSUAL SEEDS. Interesting hardy succulents, cacti 
and rare flowering bulbs are described in my free cata- 
log. Rex. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 


Water Lilies 


TROPICAL AND HARDY WATER LILIES Day bloom- 
ing bg on S bud _ eon. giving you im- 
m oom. atalogue, ARLE’ Y 4 
NURSERIES, Lake Wales, Fla. — a 
WATER LILIES FOR THE POOL—25 colors, good 
bloomers. Water plants. Howells Water Garden, Shell- 
man, Georgia. 

WATER LILIES—Rose Arey, pink; Chromatella, yellow: 
William Stone, blue, $1.50 each; all three, $3.00. lame 


diate delivery, postpaid. S. Y. Caldwell, - 
nue, Nashville, Tennessee. a Se ae 


























Miscellaneous 


AZALEAS AND OTHER PLANTS listed in our free 
illustrated catalog. Write today. Fruitland Nurseries, 
“‘South’s Oldest Nursery,’’ Augusta, Georgia. 


THE SOIL IN THE POTS IS YOUR INSURANCE. 
Pot grown Perennial and rock plants. The new Hardy 
Carnations (Not Pinks), Mixed colors, 15c, Red, 20c. Fox 
Gloves, 20c, Lupins, 20c. Double Bachelor Buttons, Blue, 
Pink, Crimson, 15c. Double Hollyhocks, 15c. Ten best 
colors, Columbine, l5c. Hardy Phlox, 20c, Ten best 
varieties. Delphinium, 15c. Thymus, 25c, Three varieties. 
Red Hot Poker, 25c. Bleeding Hearts, 25c. ums, 79%, 
12 varieties. The better Dahlias, Jane Cowl, Kathisen 
Norris, Jersey Beauty, Edna Ferber, Erle Williams, etc. 
Let us knew your wants. All stock State inspected, and 
= to yy WP vt oe. Descriptive Cata- 
. The yahoga Valley Greenho 

Co., Route 7, Akron, Ohio. a 
LATHAM RED RASPBERRY. Produces more fruit tha 
all other kinds. In 1928 we made $1,000.00 from one 
acre. Large heavily-rooted No. 1 transplants 12 for $1.60, 
100 for $4.50 postpaid. $40.00 thousand, freight. Great- 
est money maker of all small fruits. Disease free. 


Cata- 
1 , oem, _, brane Peony Farms, 12th Ave. So., Faribault, 














LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES IN COMMUNITIES 

10,000 and upwards to handle highest quality steae 
materials, chiefly Imported and Domestic Bulbs, Nar- 
cissus, Hardy Lilies, Waterlilies, Peonies, Iris, and Rock- 
plants. Possibilities $500.00 to $5,000.00: we will show 
you how to make your spare time profitable or to estab- 
lish yourself in a pleasing and paying all-season e838. 
EDDY GARDEN SERVICE. PARADISE, PENNSYL- 


SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Flowers at wholesale and retail, many gia aan 
write for price lists. American Forestry Co., 








Wisconsin. _— 
TRITOMA PFITZERI: Med Hot Poker 
Dez. $2.50 Post Paid; 100, $15.00 eae” Oberlin 


Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Penna. 
THINGS THAT THRIVE, Hardy Roses, Peonies, shrubs 
ete, Tested varieties. n %¢ r ° 
A — Pleasing prices. Morningside 
FOR SALE: Wild Azaleas, spice bushes: A 

Price List sent on request. Ewart, Pulaski NY 
100 GLADIOLUS, 15 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, or 6 G 
$1.00. All three items $2.75 i 1 maythe, 
1027 Boynton, Giendate® cat oe 
HEUCHERA (CORAL BELL). Crimson and pink - 
5 Aan to, September, $3.00 per dozen. ae eee, 


GORGEOUS HARDY ORNAMENTAL GR - 

ing more decorative, or so easily Wag Fy 3 

tye ——, anaes, Fountain, Zebra, 
oom. dD s, a “ 

Nurseries, Wichita, Kans. — a ae 


PRIMROSE (POLYANTHUS). New selected type. Pale 
Yellow, long stemmed stro lants, : 

$2.50. Ivar Ringdahl, Rome, No Y” oa ow aa oe 
GATHER YOUR OWN FLOWER SEEDS. Use Exce 
Seed Cleaner, .50. Write for BL 
Hargesheimer, Packard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
BOOKS FOR EVERY GARDEN LOVER—Latest informa- 
tion for the home owner in city and country. How to 
raise successfully all flowering plants indoors and out. 
Vegetables, Fruits, Poultry, Dairy, Soils, etc. Read these 
books; they will mean increased profits to you. r 
iltustrated catalog describing many modern books Free on 
Request. Founded 1836. ORANGE JUDD PUBEISH- 
ING COMPANY, 21 East 26th St., New York City. 
CLOSING OUT—Entire stock of Gladiolus and Dahlias 
at greatly reduced prices. Send f 

Douglas Bulb Gardens, Canby, —— er 
OUR CATALOGUE RECOMMEND 

for all parts of the coun By FY 


Trises 
try. includ rt: 
for California and Southern Baten ) ~~ By 
































ductions in prices for high quality stock. Heavy, healthy 
roots. High-grade collections at attractive prices. Send 
for Catalogue. PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS, 
12214 Meridian Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
PRINTING—lLetterheads, envelepes, labels, tags, etc. 
Samples. E. H. Bauman, Boyertown, Pa. 


NEW GIANT CRIMSON RHUBARB, WORLD'S Best. 
Never Seeds. Large roots 6, $1.00. Mammoth Victoria, 
standard variety, whole roots, 30, $1.00. Washington 
Asparagus, 2-yr. 30, $1.00. Delivered Weaver Nurseries, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

SPRAY BULB for watering house plants, dish or glass 
gardens, 25c postpaid. Dealers, agents write for_prices. 
GARDENER, 4528 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Hardy WATER LILIES, Goldfish, Aquatic Plants, Snails, 
Tadpoles, everything for the water garden. Descriptive 
circular free. Smilev’s Water Gardens, Seward, Nebraska. 
ONE DOLLAR BARGAIN. Any collection below for $1.00 
postpaid; six Collections for 35.00, CASH WITH OR- 
DER. ORDER BY NUMBER, PLEASE. No. 1—50 
choice Gladioli bulbs; No. 3—8 choice named Dahlias; 
No. 4—6 fine shrubs—flowering; No. 5—6 choice Grape 
Vines: No. 6—50 2-year old Asparagus plants; No. 8—4 
Boxwoods, nice plants; No. 10—3 choice Peonies—white, 
pink, red. Send for Bargain List NOW. ATLANTIC 
NURSERY CO., D. W. Babcock, Pres., Box F, Berlin, 
Md. 




















ROTTED COW MANURE SHREDDED $15.00 ton. Poul- 
try Manure, Fertilizer, Humus, Soot, Sprays, Dusts. Write 
for list. Allen Co., Pittstown, N. J. 


HOME GARDEN COLLECTION. Besides being desirable 
table delicacies, all are really ornamental. Asparagus, 
Rhubarb, Sage, Everbearing Strawberries, Parsley, Horse- 
radish, 5 each, total 30, $1.00. Delivered. Weaver 
Nurseries, Greenhouses, Wichita, Kans. 
OREGON WATER MARGIN PLANTS—Pitcher Plant, 
Bleeding Heart, Rein Orchis, Deer Fern, Yellow Monkey 
Flower, Calypso Orchid, Sundew, Youth-on-Age, Water- 
leaf, Vancouveria, clump ea. $5.00 pp., double quantity 
collect. WATER MARGIN IRISES, 6 varieties, $2.00 pp. 
IRIS ACRES, Molalla, Oregon. 


FREE WATER LILY WITH EACH ORDER POSTPAID. 
Each group $1.00. 20 Dahlias; 100 Gladiolus; 10 Suc- 
culents; 5 Gerbera; 5 Rhubarb; Beahm’s, Lamanda Park, 
Calif., Box 13. 

ASTER HARDY WONDER OF STAEFA “SWISS 
NOVELTY.” Ever Blooming, early June till late Novem- 
ber, sky blue flower, about 3 inches in diameter, growth 
3 ft. high, strong plants, 2% inch pot stock, will bloom 
promptly, @ $3.00 per Doz. Cash please. Jacob Thomann 
& Sons, 838 N. Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y 




















‘‘Yours For The Asking’”’ 


Garden literature of various kinds issued 
by advertisers in this magazine is here 
noticed for the benefit of readers. 

Advertisers whose printed matter is not 
represented in this column .can have it 
noticed by sending same and making request 
accordingly. 

In writing for this printed matter, readers 
should mention the fact that they saw the 
notice in THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Westmoreland Gardens, 1874 East 20th St., 
Portland, Ore.—1931 price list of Gladiolus 
bulbs, of new and standard varieties; also 
special list of March, 1931, small lots at bar- 
gain prices. 


Lovet’s Nursery. Little Silver, N. J.—Spring 
trade list for 1931, 48 pages and cover, a 
general and rather complete line of flower 
stocks, trees, fruits, etc. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, Mass. 
—1931 catalogue of Peonies, Hardy Garden 
Perennials, ornamental evergreens, shade trees 
and shrubs. 100 pages and cover with index. 
Unusually good descriptions of varieties. 


West End Gardens, Lakeside Ave., Marlboro, 
Mass.—1931 price list of nursery stock, 
flower stocks, bulbs, etc. 


L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N. Y.—1931 cata- 
logue, featuring Strawberries and other fruit 
plants, and including a rather complete listing 
of flower stocks, trees, shrubs, etc. 


Thomas H. Hughes, 78 Brownell St., New 
Bedford, Mass.—Dahlia catalogue for 1931, 32 
pages and cover, well illustrated and with 
excellent descriptions. 


Eastland Dahlia Gardens, Dover, N. H.— 
Special spring sale bulletin. 


Isbell Seed Co., Jackson, Mich.—Price list 
of field, garden and flower seeds, etc. 


Bert Creasy, Box 624, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and 442 King William St., Hamilton, Canada. 
—Descriptive price list of wire Peony sup- 
ports, 


Geo. J. Joerg, Inc., New Hyde Park, L. L., 
N. Y.—Descriptive price list of Gladiolus, 
featuring Joerg’s novelties. 


Harold W. Lauber, Wauseon, Ohio.—De- 


scriptive price list of new and rare varieties 
of Gladioli. 


Willard D. Stires, 998 Roanoke Road, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio.—Price list for 1931. 

Northern Lights Gardens, Hinckley, Minn.— 
Descriptive price list of Gladioli. 

R. H. Jones, Peru, Ind.—Descriptive price 
list of Iris, Peonies, Dahlias, Gladioli, etc. 

A. W. Burroughs, 262 Mansion Ave., Audu- 


bon, N. J.—Price list of Dahlias for spring, 
1931. 


Glendale Farm and Garden, Perry, Ohio.— 
Folder of Lilies, Peonies, etc. 


Eagle Gardens, Eagle Grove, Iowa.—Descrip- 
tive Gladiolus price list for Spring, 1931. 
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Leonard Phillippi, 901 Young St., Piqua, 
Ohio.—1931 price list of Gladiolus and Dah- 
lias, with good descriptions. 

Sawyer Water Gardens, Ellet, Ohio.—Cata- 
logue of Water Lilies, with descriptive matter. 

Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Penna.—1931 catalogue of Dah- 
lias, 44 pages with excellent descriptions and 
useful cultural directions, etc. 

Kendall Dahlia Gardens, 47 ist St., N. E., 
Massillon, Ohio.—1931 catalogue, 32 pages 
and cover, unusually complete description and 
excellent arrangement. 

Brand Peony Farms, Inc., Box 408, Fari- 
bault, Minn.—A very complete catalogue of 
Peonies, Irises and Roses with some good color 
illustrations, 60 pages and cover, well illus- 
trated and with excellent descriptions. 

F. C. Hornberger, R. F. D. 2, Clark St., 
Hamburg, N. Y.—1931 catalogue of Glads, 16 
pages and cover. Brief descriptions and excel- 
lent arrangement. 

Abby Ave., Greenhouses, 3010 W. Third St., 
Dayton, Ohio.—Price list of Hybrid Amaryllis. 

Eddy Garden Service, Paradise, Penna.— 
Price list of hardy Water Lilies, etc. 

Tom Metcalfe, San Dimas, Calif—Catalogue 
of Gladiolus bulbs and seeds. 

John W. Hershey, Downingtown, Penna.— 
Descriptive catalogue of Nut Trees, also price 
sheets for 1931. 

Albert Parrella, 3380 Ely Ave, Bronx, N. Y. 
—Price list of Dahlias for 1931 and catalogue 
of the Chryspopcan. 

G. A, Webster & Sons, Glens Falls, N. Y.— 
Price list of Gladioli. 


L. Merton Gage, Natick, Mass.—1931 Iris 
catalogue, 22 pages and cover, excellent de- 
scriptions. 

Leonard C. Larson, 1189 Greeley St., Port- 
land, Ore.—Gladiolus price list. 

The Longfield Iris Farm, Bluffton, Ind.— 
Iris catalogue for 1931. 

J. H. Heberling, Easton, I1l.—Split special 
list for Spring, 1931. 

Hiilecrest Roseries, Hillcrest Road and 36th 
St., Progress, Pa.—Price list of Dahlias. 

Hoevet & Sons Nursery, Fairfield, Nebr.— 
Complete catalogue with index, 48 pages and 
cover, fruits and ornamental Roses, Shrubs, 
etc. Also special circulars. 

The Triangle Farms, Circleville, Ohio.— 
Catalogue of Galdioli, Lilies, etc., 32 pages 
and cover, with excellent descriptions. 

Sil-Mar Gardens, Silverton, Ore.—Iris price 
list for 1931. 

Knollwood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. Car. 
—Special circular announcing cash prizes for 
flower growers. 


Atlantic Nursery Co., Berlin, Md.—Price list 
for 1931. 
Magers’ Gardens, 502 E. Main St., Sterling, 


Kans.—Price list of perennial native plants, 
Irises, etc. 





A Chat With the Publisher 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Special attention is called to this section 
this month, because of the fact that it con- 
tains offerings of interesting things to those 
who have gardens and are interested in horti- 
culture. The offerings comprise a very large 
field, covering the orders of many different 
people; in fact, this section is a useful buyer’s 
directory of garden materials and every month 
in the year it has some real bargains. 


LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


This magazine has a very large library sub- 
scription list, which proves the great value 
of the magazine as a source of information. 
It is doubtful if any other magazine in the 
horticultural field has anywhere near the num- 
ber of library subscriptions. But this does 
not mean that I have anywhere near all of 
the libraries as subscribers, and readers of 
this magazine can help materially by calling 
the attention of libraries everywhere to the 
value of THe FLower GROWER as a source of 
well-balanced and really worthwhile literature 
on subjects interesting to the average reader. 
If not already a subscriber, interview your 
library and write me and I will send sample 
copies. 


KIND WORDS FROM MY FRIENDS 


Never a day passes but that some grateful 
reader tells me of the satisfaction which he 
or she is getting out of THe FLOWER GROWER 
as a magazine. The column, “Our Magazine, 
which is run each month, represents but a 
small part of the total number of appreciative 
letters received. This magazine is performing 
a very useful mission in addition to telling 
about flowers and gardening and it deserves 
the assistance of all who are interested in 
better living methods and a better outlook 
on life. 
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Wire Peony Support 


Prevents Blooms bending and 
— i 


becoming soiled. Better than 
stakes and strings. 

Send $1.25 for five and see 
how easy they are to place on 
the Peony. 

An adjustable wire hoop circles 
Peony and is held by three wire 
legs locked in the hoop. 

25c each delivered free in lots 
of five or more. Special hundred 








price. 
Leaflet sent. 
BERT CREASY, Box 624, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








Did you know you can have a real Water Garden 
for $4.25? Spend $1.25 to build the six foot pool 
described in our catalog. In it plant our Beautiful 
Ohio Collection, which costs $3.00 and consists of 
these three water lilies: Sioux, a free blooming 
salmon pink flower; Chromatella, a prolific yellow; 
and W. 3B. Shaw, a fragrant pink, 


Sawyer Water Gardens 








New Catalog out 
about May 15th list- 


Ellet Post Office, AKRON, OHIO 
ing over 200 varie- 
ties at Three Cents 


IRIS: 


LE GRON FLORAL CO. 
124 Amherst Drive, Toledo, Ohio. 








FINE IRISES 


Each a gem of the first water. Bruno, Frieda Mohr, 
Germain Perthuis, L’Aiglon, Mrs. Marian Cran, Ma- 
jestic, Primrose, R. W. Wallace,—Strong rhizomes, 
each labeled, sent prepaid for $6.50. Delivery July 
or later at your convenience. Many other money 
saving collections. Send for list. 


THOLE’S GARDENS 


2754 45th Ave., Southwest Seattle, Wash. 








“BETTER GLADS” 
Always Win Admiration 


And the varieties I grow will place 
new forms and new colorings in your 
garden which will become conspicu- 
ous by its luxurious harmony of 
color. 

These sorts will also add an air of 
dignity and refinement to your home 
decorations. 

Send for my FREE, illustrated book. 


Nathan Yan De Car 
124 Strong Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 











Hardy Flower Plants 

Will Bloom This Summer 

And Live Outdoors In Winter 

Double Hollyhocks, Hardy Larkspurs, Columbines, Fox- 
gloves, Blue Bells, Canterbury Bells, Phlox, Oriental 
Poppies, Irises, Lupines, Shasta Daisies, and 251 
others. Also Pansies, Salvias, Snapdragons, Asters, 
Zinnias, Petunias, Roses, Shrubs, Vines. 


Berry and Vegetable Plants 
Leading varieties of Strawberry, Raspberry, Black- 
berry, Grape, Gooseberry, Currant, Wineberry, Logan- 
berry, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Horseradish, Cabbage, 
Tomato, Celery, Cauliflower, Pepper, Egg Plant, Sweet 
Potato plants. Catalogue free, 


Harry G. Squires, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 








Baby Rhododendrons 


Why not grow these wonderful Evergreens 
yourself? It is easily done effecting a sub- 
stantial saving from cost of grown plants. 
We supply at moderate cost vigorous Maxi- 
mums with long glossy leaves and bearing 
clusters of pinkish white flowers. 

Every shipment brings proper mulch and 
instructions for planting and care. Write 
for quotations on the Catawbiense and 


Carolinianum., 

In lots of 2 § 10 
3 to 6 in. plants $2.00 $4.25 $7.50 
6 to 12 in. “ 3.50 7.50 12.50 


No further expense Parcel post prepaid 


RHODODENDRON GARDENS 
Catonsville Maryland 
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COMPARISONS PROVE VALUES 


Readers who have never done so will prob- 
ably appreciate THmn FLOWER GROWER better 
by putting-any one issue of this magazine 
against any two issues of any other magazine 
or magazines, making a close comparison of 
the facts and information on subjects in which 
the reader is individually interested. It will 
at once be seen that TH FLOWER GROWER has 
no competitor when it comes to things which 
are worthwhile; a well-balanced collection of 
literature on interesting, helpful and really 
inspirational subjects. Friends of this maga- 
zine should boost it as occasion offers. I am 
really dependent on my friends for this service. 


“YOURS FOR THE ASKING” 


This new department will notice printed 
matter gotten out by firms and individuals 
who use THE FLOWER GROWER advertising 
pages, and all such are advised to send their 
advertising to me, calling attention to same; 
otherwise from the large amount of printed 
matter which comes into this office, I am very 
likely to overlook it. 


HAVE YOU SECURED THE INDEX? 


Indexes for 1930 are in great demand and 
they are still being shipped. Can furnish 
index for any year, even back to the prede- 
cessor of this magazine, THe MODERN GLAD- 
I0OLUS Grower, which was first printed in 
1914. Ten cents in stamps will bring you the 
index for any year. 


Map1son Cooper 








(Continued from Col. 1, page 254) 
often, after the services are over, are sent 
to the hospitals to give pleasure to those 
confined there by illness. 

In raising flowers for funeral use, a 
“filler” plant is almost necessary, and is 
especially helpful to the amateur in arrang- 
ing flowers. A bed of Ferns, a couple of 
thriftily growing Asparagus or Sprengerii 
Ferns, Statice, Gypsophila, or someting 
similar, to fill in among Gladioli, Dahlias, 
Lilies, etc., are most helpful. 

Mrs. E. E. L., (Ohio.) 


TIME OF SEED GERMINATION 

Answering the inquiry concerning length 
of time for flower-seed germination: 

A great deal depends on the moisture, 
heat and kind of soil used. Seeds will ger- 
minate quicker in sand than in soil. All 
things being as perfect as they can be made, 
there will be quite a few up in a few days. 

A week or less: 


Ageratum Pinks 


Candytuft Four O’Clocks 
Cardinal Climber Evening Primroses 
Cineraria Marigolds 
Sweet Alyssum Salpiglossis 
Cornflowers Stocks : 
Sweet-Sultan W Ilflow 
Annual Chrysanthe-  /¥2/iH#owers 

mums Zinnias 
English Daisies Double Strawfiowers 
Cosmos Hollyhocks 
Cypressvine Morning Glories 
Dahlias Mignonette 

10 days—more or less: 

China Asters Nigella 
California Poppies Lobelia 
Carnations Nasturtium 
soma D Pansies 
Swan-river-Daisy ) 
Calendulas nee Peas 
Cuphea Clarkia 


Scarlet Runner Beans 


Crimson Flax 
Sweet William 


Goldencups 


Lemon Verbenas Verbenas 
Two weeks or more: 
African Daisies Larkspur 
Acroclinium Godetia 
Ivies Gourds 
Anemones Primroses 
Columbine Kochia 
Perennial Asters Sunflowers 
Blue Asters Heliotrope 
Cannas (if soaked be- Lantana 


fore planting) Mallow Marvels 
Canterbury Bells Some varieties Sweet 
Castor-Beans Peas 

A person gets very impatient to wait 
three weeks for some seeds to come up, so 
hotbed or coldframe encouragement is a 
great help to many of the easily trans- 
planted varieties— Snapdragons, Gypso- 


phila, Balloonvine, Gaillardia, Cockscomb, 
Coleus, Coreopsis, Blue-eyed Daisies, Shasta 
Foxglove, 


Daisies, Geraniums, Lavender, 
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Prepaid Pfitzer Special 


Bbs. per 

Per hundred No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No.5 quart 

Pfitzers Triumph..... $8.50 $6.50 $5.00 $4.00 $25.00 

Pfitzers Appleblossom. 65.00 3.50 2.50 1.50 3.50 
Karl VolRett...cccccce 2.00 


All Po plump bulbs. 


. Sizes if out. 


S. Kellett, Grants Pass, Ore. 


i reserve the right to substitute 








Ff A AED CRT 


Coleman Gardens 


Oregon Grown Gladioli 


See our ad in the April Issue, it will save you 


money. Quantity quotation on medium and small 
sized bulbs gladly given. 
Box 124 Multnomah, Oregon 








Rosefield’s Superb Peonies 


Narcissus, Tulips, etc. Please send for booklet list- 
ing a hundred of the world’s choicest Peonies. Prices 
reasonable. Stock superb. 


ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS, 
Mail Address: Valley Junction, ltowa. 
West of Des Moines, ltowa. 














Your Last Chance 


To Get Austin Originations 


Special Trial Offer: New, one each, large; 
Garden Sprite; Iver’l; Ohio State; Paisley; 
Oriental Silk; Streak-O-Sunshine; Wel- 
come; The Blimp; Tobersun; Wed: 
Value $11.75, the lot for $8.00. 


lot for $5.00. All prepaid. Our list describes them. 





gewood. 
Omitting Welcome, the 


Austin Trial Grounds, 356 N. Freedom St., Ravenna, 0. 








ROCK GARDENS 


Over 500 varieties of field grown plants, bulbs and 
shrubs from the mountains of the world, described 
ol our catalogue. 

tgest collection of native west coast ‘own 
— ever offered for sale. oe 

md for this catalogue that ins ; 
building a rock garden, en oe oe 


OREGON GARDENS, Route 1, Portland, Ore. 








Glads at Half Price 


During May I will sell glads at half single price 
except this year’s novelties. But no item less than 
i0c and no order less than $1.00. Name second 


choice, Send now for my Catalogue. 
GEO. S. WOODRUFF 
Independence lowa 








Without Soil, Water or Care 


COLCHICUM BULBS 


(Autumn Blooming) 
To Beautify a Particular Spot Indoors, or to Plant 
in the Garden. ORDER NOW. 
2 bulbs $1.00; 5 bulbs $2.00; 10 bulbs $3.00; 100 
bulbs $25.00. All postpaid in U. S. A. Ask for 
catalogue, 


Wash. 





GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower, Tacoma, 











Three (3) yearly subscrip- 
tions to The Flower Grower, 
to three addresses, for $4.00. 








BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 
CORN BELT GROWN 


Wanted: 


Lincoln-Ellsworth 


In bulbs and bulblets and will pay a 
good price for this stock. Let me know 
what you have. 


J. H. HEBERLING 
Easton Ill., U.S.A. 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


OICE MIXED B 
0005S coiee syt )e 00 
up of Re an ye B size bulbs 
assorted 


made 
standard varieties One 
ful of Blue Bird _~y mie you mention this ad- 
vertisement. Price of named varieties free. 
Delivery Fall 1930 and Spring 1931 


W. F. Shearer, Angola, indiana 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 
Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 


Kithe Hges 


1200 ees 


From the smallest to the tallest—Early, midseason 
and late—IRIS for every purpose. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box N, B e, L. I., N. ¥. 




















12 FRAGRANT IRISES $2.00 


In this amazing collection are some of the world’s finest 
Irises representing the entire range of Iris colors and 
many lovely, varied perfumes. The Irises are: 

Asia, Aphrodite, Julia Marlowe, Jubilee, Odoratissima, 
Caprice, Archeveque, Sh ah, Princess Beatrice, Kath- 
ryn Fryer, Queen Caterina, Magnifica. Positively no sub- 


stitution. All labeled and shipped prepaid for $2.00. 
THE IRIS GARDEN 
RTE. 1, OVERLAND PARK, KANS. 








1 New Moerheimi Blue Spruce 1.25 











a faa" = ot he SR _ 5 year old coun. 
form. trong ¢' = 
2 for $2.25—5 for $5.00 and 00 for $85.00 
1 New Japanese bioodieaved Maple, 8-12 inches..... 1.25 
1 Hardy Japanese Ma none \~— gs — . $1.25 
2 New blood!e: 6.12 inches. .$1 25 
: — Beautybush CoM y ink. 10-18 inehes.. 1.25 
New Hardy (8 utterfly Bush) B. alternifolia, lilac, $1.25 
3 New Korean Chrysanthemum. Solendid ae weoee 1 25 
i Bloodieaf Beech. Finest bloodleaved Tree........$1.25 
All above ‘s coll.) 17 New ane Sas Plants. Post- 
PAId OMY ....ccccccccccccccccccsescccccsecs ee soo 98.78 
12 Hardy Rock Garden Piants.. "Finest ‘varieties 


| Hardy field grown Shrubs {-2 feet. Best kinds. .$1.95 

9 Hardy Roses, 2 yr. field grown. Finest varieties. .$2 95 

Also choice . ube. | Evergreens, Trees, Vines and Hedger. 
Add 15¢ for postage for each collection. 


THOMSEN NURSERY CO. (Catalog Free) Mansfield, Pa. 








SHEARS 
Offered 


as a 
Reward 
for 
Securing 
New 
Subscrip- 
tions. 


See adv. 
under 
head 
Subscrip- 
tion 
Rewards 
on 
another 

page. , 





Grass Shears 


PRUNING SHEARS are usable by every 
gardener, not only for pruning but for various 
trimming and cutting purposes, cutting 
tops off Gladiolus bulbs, etc. 


GRASS SHEARS are comparatively new and 
take the place of the old sheep shears used for 
many years for trimming grass around build- 
ings, etc, 


The Pruning Shears may be had, postage pre- 
paid, for $1.00, and the Grass Shears for $1.20. 
(See Subscription Rewards on another page.) 
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Moonvines, Nicotinia, Oxalis, Phlox, Pents- 
temon, and Jerusalem Cherries, 

It may take 19 or 20 days for Petunias, 
Poppies and Portulaca, or maybe 28, but I 
have had the double-fringed Petunias up in 
less than a week. 

Then there are some very slow germinat- 
ing things such as Cactus, Cyperus, Fuchsia, 


Perennial Sweet Pea, Platycodon and 
Cyclamen. There are a number of slow 
starting seeds of large size which can be 
soaked or notched, thus hastening their 
germination. 

Then there are a few seeds—Iris and 


Passion Flower—which require two months 
or more to germinate, but few undertake 
to grow them. 

Perennial Phlox is one that may come up 
in a week or a year. 

There are so many “ifs” and “ands” in 
the germination of seeds, that some may be 
erratic, but I think this list will be accu- 
rate enough for practical purposes. 

Mrs. BERTRAND BRUMBAUGH, (Ohio) 


CARE OF CROCUS, TULIP, 
BULBS 

Answering Pauline Murphy (W. Va.) : 

I think Crocus, Tulip, and Narcissus 
bulbs would require the same treatment as 
here in Southwest Ohio. Leave them in 
the ground for two or three years. Then 
after blooming season and tops have begun 
to yellow, take from the ground and let dry 


AND NARCISSUS 


in cool, dark place all Summer. Reset, 
scattering them more, in early Fall. An old 
gardener of Eden Park (Cincinnati, Ohio) 


said he “rested” his Tulips all Summer 
every third year. 

Perhaps J. E. Haynes, of Vt., 
his Poets Narcissus bulbs. 


should thin 
Mine have to be 


reset every third year. They increase 
rapidly. 
Mrs. E. E. L., (Ohio) 
LAVENDER GYPSOPHILA 
Mrs. Frank J. Long wishes the name of 


plant which looks like Gypsophila only is 
lavender-colored. 

I believe this is Statice latifolia. I 
planted the seed and got some very nice 
plants, but had to wait four years for 
flowers. Another time, I would buy a plant 
and have flowers the same year or at least 
the next year after planting. This plant 
has very nice, thick-appearing leaves, shiny, 
similar to a rubber plant’s leaves, only 
nicer. The leaves grow in a circle at the 
base of the plant, low to the ground and the 
flower stems are about eighteen or twenty- 
four inches high, the flowers taking quite a 
while to come out, but are fine for winter 
bouquets as they dry like the hardy 
Gypsophila. 

The Statice latifolia has been grown in 
my Albany, New York, garden for about 
twelve years, and is perfectly hardy. 


Mrs. Wm. B. Wenrts, ( Fla.) 


ENGLISH IVY ON NORTH SIDE OF HOUSE 


Party who wants information about 
English Ivy, should plant on the north side 
of the house, as any other location makes 
the sun draw the laterals away from the 
building, and this makes the vine require 
extra tying for this reason. On the north 
side they will also do 50 to 75 per cent 
better. 

C. H. Srmon, ( Penna.) 


RUST ON AMARYLLIS 


About two years ago a question appeared 
in THE FLOWER GROWER on what to do for 
rust on Amaryllis. Not seeing any answer 
to this, although it may have been answered, 
will say that in a very old floral magazine 
I find this advice: 

Wash the leaves of the Amaryllis with a 


very soft cloth and soft water in which a 
tablespoon of saleratus or common baking soda 
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New Iris of high quality and 


undoubted vigor. 
hybrids and species for the border and 
rock garden. Taller and larger Intermediates of 
distinct color tones. Brighter color tones in fine 
garden sorts that are floriferous and unusually strong 
growers. Fall bloomers that are reliable. The Iris 
is easy to grow and gives a maximum of bewitchi ng 
color and genuine pleasure for a minimum of time 
and effort. A card gets our new list. 


HILL PEONY AND IRIS FARM 


Pumilas 





Lafontaine, Kans. 











CATALOGUE 


of All Strains of Tulips in Hundreds of Varieties and fur- 
ther Hyacinths, Crocus, Scilla’s, Miscellaneous and Ma- 
donna Lilies will be sent free on demand. 

Bulbs shipped f.o.b. cars New York. Customers pay 


freight or express charges only from New York to 
destination. 

J. HEEMSKERK, 
Sassenheim. c/o P. van Deursen Holland. 














BARGAIN SALE 
% Price on 
rei 

A. C. BIGUEKSTAFF 


2043 East Coueh St, 
Portiand, Oregen 





& 


WATER LILIES 
All colors; hardy, day and night 
bloomers; aquarium plants; com- 
plete water gardens. 
Tropical & Gold Fish 
Rare species; collections at reason- 
able prices. See them in the 
Catalog in Colors 
describing aquariums and supplies 
~ fish fanciers and water gardens, 


BELDT’S AQUARIUM coo! a». St. Louis, Mo. 








WATER GARDENS 
GOLD FISH 
GAA, 


Crescent Av. 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what inte plant, 
as we issue several catalogs. = dined 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - - New Jersey 








IRIS BARGAINS 


MND Kcccecees 3.25 .... Pree oe 
DE Gibadccanan .25 Mildred Presby.. -50 
eee .25 Zada, fine white. . -50 


Send for large list of world’s choice iris at reduced 


prices. 
J. M. BRANSON, 
4141 Terrace St., Kansas City, Mo. 








Grand New Roses 
President 


Hoover . 
and lalisman 


REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 EACH 
President Hoover, gorgeous new multi-color 
rose, winner of four Gold Medals. A real 
masterpiece with entirely new color combination, 
Talisman, tremendously popular new rose, 
awarded many Gold Medals. Strong, 2-yr. 
field-grown plants. 
4 SPLENDID ROSES, $1.95 
rose-pink; Double White Killarney, 
Souv. de Claudius Pernet, yellow: 
Templar, ‘deep ese four Roses sei] 
sy for 31, cach. . or price including 
choice o esiden v 
Free, $00 oover or Talisman 
The four Roses named above and the follow- 
ing four, eight in all, together with both Pres, 
Hoover and Talisman, Free, for $3.75 
American Beauty, crimson- -carmine: Rapture, 
apricot and gold; Mrs. F . Pierson, crim: on; 
rs. Calvin Coolidge, golden yellow, continuous 
bloomer. 

All strong 2 or 3-yr, 
old plants, postpaid in- 
sured delivery. rder to- 
day. Honorable treatment 
guaranteed. 


oan FARMS 
No. 60 
South Gone Conn, 


Briarcliff, 
fine white; 
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EVERGREENS 
a ee Max, and tain Laurel, 
stock, 3 ft., 25 for ary 25—per “a or 
elumia. 2 sito 33, ine. Ry’ *.3 ‘ os tor sha 25—per i 


$16.00. Seedlings of all the . £.. stock, 6 to % 
ins., 50 for $3.50 50—per 100, $7.00. Write for carlot 
ces 


prices. 
MOUNTAIN VIEW FARMS, Doeville, Tenn. 








Surprise Glad. Mixture 


More than 30 varieties in this mixture. 100 bulbs, 
aa” in. and over (not small ones), for $3.00 post- 


4a, bulb Joerg’s White free with every order; also price 


George J. Joerg, Inc. 


Box 25 New Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. 








Williamson 
IRISES 


Lovely new varieties, produced by 
iris specialists. Write for price 
list. 


The Longfield Iris Farm 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 

















LI LACS bell: snl 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


Faribault Minnesota 








CHOICE DAHLIAS 


Field grown tubers. Prepaid. 
Amulet, 50c. Bear’s Claws, 50c. Calvin Coolidge, 
Jr., 500. Champagne, 35c. Jersey’s Beacon, 50c. 
J.’s Beauty, 35c. Judge Merean, 50c. Robert 
Treat, 50c. Pride of San Francisco, 35c. Black 
Jack, 50c, One each, $3.00. Minimum order, $1.00. 

The LANGLOIS FLORAL GARDEN 
3504 E. 7th St. Vancouver, Wash. 








DARNELL’S DAHLIAS 


6 of The WORLD’S FAMOUS Dahlias 
P. P. For $3.50. Catalogue Value $7.00. 
Ask for list. 

Jane Cowl. The World’s best garden variety. 
Jersey’s Beacon. A gorgeous Chinese scarlet. 
Jersey’s Beauty. The al! purpose Dahlia supreme. 
Calvin Coolidge, Jr. Large rich rose, pink. 

Ida Perkins. The unbeatable white decorative. 
Sagamore. The Peerless cut flower. Golden Yellow. 


THE DAHLIA FARM 
“On Sunrise Trail” 
East Moriches, L. I., N. Y. 








Grow GLADS 


The most popular flower for the garden and 
easiest to raise. 

Make your garden the envy of your friends with 
Gove’s Sturdy Vermont glads. Best of garden 
cut flowers—very easy _to grow. Our special ‘“‘get 
acquainted”’ offers make you an enthusiastic 
“glad fan.” Bulbs guaranteed to bloom first 
year. 


LARGE STURDY 
] 00 VERMONT $3 
BULBS 


This collection includes at least 40 fine varieties, 
in many shades of Red, Yellow, Blue. 
Orange, Smoke, White, all good ones but not 
labeled as to name, 50 for $1.75 ALL SENT 
PREPAID, with complete instructions for grow- 
ing prize winners. I believe this to be the finest 
“‘glad’’ collection offered anywhere. 
This collection if bought under name would cost 
over 00. 
Send for illustrated catalog ‘‘that is different,’’ 
listing over 300 of the world’s best varieties. 


Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove, Box 45 
Burlington, Vermont 











has been dissolved in a quart of water. Also 
place a teaspoon of soda around the bulb in 
each six-inch pot, and water rather sparingly 
until plants look clean and healthy, which they 
all did for me, even some sent from the nursery 
which were simply red with rust, and all re- 
covered very nicely and one plant a year later 
sent up three bloom stalks with eleven large 
blossoms. Again in the Fall it had two very 
large blooms and no signs of rust visible.” 

Am very much interested in the care of 
Amaryllis and Cactus of the house varie- 
ties, and would enjoy more articles on these 
plants. 


Mrs. Frep StTIeEr, (IIl.) 


LILY-FLOWERING TULIPS 


In almost every bulb catalogue, you can 
find listed all varieties of Tulips, including 
the Lily-flowering variety. There are a few, 
Alaska, Adonis, Fulgens, Mrs. Moon, Sirene, 
Picotee, classed with the Cottage Tulips in 
Farquar Co. catalogue. 


Mrs. H. McKeEg, (Ohio) 








(Continued from Col. 1, page 223) 
naturally took all the surplus moisture 
from the soil suffered worst, and it has 
been our experience and observation that 
Peonies not only do not thrive in close 
competition with trees and shrubs, but that 
they become diseased and weak almost at 
once. Japanese Peonies are with us, al- 
most without exception, strong growers, 
and yet Mr. DuMont reports that they 
suffered more with the drouth because 
they naturally mature later. 

Our drouth was about the same in 
duration as reported all over the country, 
and heat was intense and long continued ; 
and that makes it all the more interest- 
ing to note that all our yearling and two- 
year old Peony plants, and even some 
spring-planted storage roots, came 
through this drouth in fine condition 
almost to a plant, because of our use of 
mulch paper and absolutely without culti- 
vation, except occasional going over with 
the hoe to get weeds that came up be- 
tween the rows of paper and near plants. 
The plants remained green long after 
all the older plantation not mulched had 
entirely withered up; and practically all 
plants dug this Fall and Winter have 
shown unusual root and eye develop- 
ment. While Mr. DuMont reports very 
poor prospects for bloom the coming sea- 
son we feel sure our prospect for bloom 
is unusually fine. It is also worth while 
to report that all digging of roots grown 
under mulch paper has been attended 
with ease as compared with that where 
mulch was not used, and during the very 
last of the most severe part of the heat 
and drouth, the soil under the mulch was 
mellow and contained some moisture. 
This soil is black lime-stone muck that 
in any ordinary drouth bakes so dry as 
to crack open to a depth of three feet or 
more and in extreme drouths it will crack 
open even below a loose-cultivated sur- 
face. In fact we have concluded that 
cultivation does not conserve moisture 
on this soil and we now know that mulch 
paper not only conserves moisture but 
that through increase of bacterial life 
this soil remains mellow to a depth of 
ten or twelve mches or more. 

Our Winter has been almost as un- 
usual as was last Summer, for we have 
transplanted fifteen hundred Peonies in 
January, something we never did before. 


H. M. Hit, (Kan.) 








Our 1931 Garden Book 


now ready 
Many Items of Interest 
Send For It Today 


JACOB SCHULZ COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 646, Louisville, Ky. 








carn fobea 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 








AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


22A Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines, Ia. i 








Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 
Fall and Spring List now ready. Prices 


reduced 
and am selling out. Am compelled to quit grow- 
img, as I cannot work. Write for list. 


M. F. WRIGHT 














ELM HILL GLADIOLUS 


Full size—Plump—Clean—Full of Pep. The 
kind that grow og winning bloom. List 
just out. Ask for i 
ELM HILL FARM 
R. CO. Bellard, Succeeding A. H. Austin Co. 
WAYLAND, O. 
“Home of Elm Hill Gladiolus” 








Are You Acquainted With 
These Fine Alpines? 


Aquilegia “Edelweiss”, Campanula laurii, 
Dryas octopetala, Poppy El Monte, Viola 
Apricot. 

These with many other alpine, peren- 
nial and annual seeds are described in 
= _ complete 1931 catalogue. Write 
or i 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 











GLADIOLUS 


E. I. FARRINGTON Pr 


A very beautiful new yellow destined to be- 
come one of the most popular varieties of 
all time. Color a very rich self-soft yellow, 
florets of fair size. Six open perfectly 
placed on 4 foot spike. A true commercial, 
vastly superior to any yellow gladiolus. 
Price Large 75c ea. $7.50 dz. 

Med. 50c ea. 5.00 dz. 

Small 35c ea. 3.50 dz. 
Wholesale prices in quantities, 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


SEABROOK, N. H. 


















GUARD 
YOUR ROSES 


from mildew and black spot 


FUNGTROGEN cleans roses and 
other plants of all fungus, almost 
in a night, by invisible film. No 
injury to plant or foliage, no dis- 
coloration. Stimulates growth; 
richer foliage and blooms. Fungtro- 
gen is easily soluble in water, will not clog nozzle 
of spray. Pint makes 8-gal. spray liauid. $1.50 
postpaid. Recommended by leading rosarians., 

Use the companion sprays, Aphistrogen, kilis 
plant lice; Insectrogen, kills leaf chewing insects. 
Free Bulletin, “Black Spot Control.’? 


Rose Manufacturing Co. 
3642 Filbert St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. Y. 











